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THE BEGINNERS SPEAK 


[The PEaBopy JOURNAL OF EDUCATION asked some beginners to tell the story 
of the beginning of their beginning. There is no richness of maturity in the 
experiences they relate. The calendar carrying their “good old days” likely has 
not yet been printed. But here is buoyancy and freshness and sensitivity, vital 
and appealing qualities. 

All but one graduated last year. All of the colleges but one are standard 
baccalaureate institutions. One is a standard junior college. The college from 
which each graduated is indicated. 

One of the major burdens of the entire educational field sits upon the shoulders 
of these beginners. They seem to be good shoulders. ] 


A BEGINNER’S BEGINNING 


BARBARA ROST 
State Teachers College, Macomb 


Time.—Eight A.M. on a spring morning. 

Place.—A new $211,000 high school and grade school building 
combined located in a southwestern Illinois town of thirty-five 
hundred. 

Characters.—Elizabeth, only child in an understanding family, 
delicately attractive with long dark hair, sophisticated, imaginative 
with a rare ability of dramatization, very competent, wide background 
of experiences. 

Phil, youngest child in an overly attentive family, mischievous, 
stubborn, desirous of success, unadjusted in being a cooperative mem- 
ber of a group. 

David, eleven-year-old, unable to write even his own name. 

Thirty-six other active personalities. 

Myself, the teacher. 

Setting.—Second grade room. The morning sunlight streams in 
and the golden beams shine brightly on the glossy desk tops. The 
ivy swings gently from its glass window shelf as the spring air is _ 
wafted in through the open windows. Tall pussy willows and yellow 
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forsythia add cheer to one corner. A homely table freshened with 
wallpaper mats displays the children’s exhibit of labeled rocks. Spring 
poems written in soft yellow and orange chalk on the blackboard 
and posters of spring activities cut from colored paper by the chil- 
dren help to decorate the room. An interesting feature is a bulletin 
board on which is posted announcements, pictures of our town in 
anticipation of the study of the community, and schoolwork. Beneath 
the windows are two unique library units which combine both shelves 
for books and places for plants and knickknacks. The teacher’s desk 
occupies a space in the rear of the room behind the diagonal rows of 
children’s desks. 
Act I 

Although the curtain does not rise until 8:35 officially, the day 
proceeds more smoothly if I am there early. The time is spent in 
hectographing, preparing blackboard material, “mother conversa- 
tions,” and friendly discussions with fellow teachers. 

The buzzer rings! Action! The play begins! Thirty-nine chil- 
dren—more boys than girls—scramble into the room each with his 
own important story to tell me. How can I make each child feel that 
I am really interested in his story? Bob’s thrilling account of the 
football victory—even though it is spring—so often makes less intel- 
ligent the soft voice of Elizabeth’s plan for a fairy garden. 

Immediately I hear “What can I do?” either in regard to helping 
me or in beginning their own work. Quietly our helpers go about 
their assumed responsibilities. What happens to the second grader’s 
spontaneity in later years? When do they forget as Don says, “I 
like to do that. It is as easy as eating ‘punkin’ pie?” A problem, 
indeed, is to find something worth while to keep the children busy. I 
was surprised how apt and happy the children were in helping with 
the care of the room. . 

Our school is equipped with a cafeteria and now the lunch order 
must be taken. Such assurance as the child stands and selects his 
lunch. “Frankfurter days” are red-letter days especially for Skippy. 
How can you persuade a child that frankfurters are not the only food? 

Since the atmosphere of a room is so important both to the child 
and the teacher, we usually say a few of our favorite rhymes and 
jingles or Betty tells about the “Flower and Garden Show” in St. 
Louis. 

We are now ready to begin work. With so many children I find 
it difficult to work with the different groups when they remain in 
their seats. We work many times with the group sitting on the floor. 
How much more ideal it would be to have individual chairs. 
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Such a helpless feeling I have after all my planning when Larry 
announces after ten minutes, “I have finished all my work. What 
can I do now?” Those sample textbooks and workbooks are a life- 
saver to me. How I wish for an assistant to help me with some of 
my groups. 

Recess and marbles and jumping rope! Then new problems to 
be solved—feelings to be soothed, fairness in games, cooperation, 
elimination of wrestling, and that trying habit of talebearing. Thanks 
to the weathermaker, this wasn’t a rainy day. Why, oh why, hasn’t 
a course in “games for rainy days” been invented! 

A real shock to me was when I realized that second graders knew 
how to cheat in spelling. It took so long to develop the idea that they 
were the losers. 

As the noon buzzer rings and Peggy says, “Is it noon already?” 
I am conscious of a feeling of compensation for the petty trials of 
the morning. 

Act II 

Playing with the children after lunch is fun for the teacher as 
well as the children. This affords me a closer personal contact with 
the child. 


While Miss Young is conducting the music activities, I like to 
listen and marvel at their little voices and their enthusiasm to sing 
again and again the same tunes. 


A well-equipped gymnasium offers an ideal place for recreation. 
It is a period of activity and relaxation beneficial for me as well as 
the children. Today, however, we will take a walk to notice the signs 
of spring. 

Later afternoon is a quiet time for appreciation of art or litera- 
ture. As I look at their tired yet eager faces, I wonder if I have 
helped them as much as I could—a true challenge for tomorrow. 


Good night, sleep tight, 

Wake up bright in the morning light, 
Do your work with all your might, 
Good night! 


Act III 
Monday is Brownie meeting from four to five. Twenty-two little 
girls, seven to nine years of age, participate in various activities 
from cooking to making bracelets. It is truly fascinating to work 
with them, even though it takes a great deal of planning. I see my 
little girls adjusting themselves in their contacts with older girls. 
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EPILOGUE 

The curtain falls on a typical school day. The hours have been 
all too short to accomplish all I wished. Sitting alone in my quiet 
schoolroom I see pass in review many disturbing and pleasing inci- 
dents. How can I help Bill’s mother to understand that the group in 
which he works is better adapted for his needs than the other 
groups? I will make a special effort to have her visit our room. 
Report cards are due next week. To me that is my most difficult 
problem. More important to me than grades in subject matter are 
the habits and attitudes that the child develops. 

The many pleasant memories are the high lights. The Easter egg 
on my desk reminds me that I belong to Sally’s “very special club”— 
Be Kind Club. How thrilled and surprised I was on Valentine’s Day 
when my children crowned me “Queen of the Second Grade” with an 
originally designed crown. Even my month’s absence due to illness 


was partially compensated for by the sweet letters and the royal wel- 
come upon my return. 


How fortunate I am to have a superintendent and principal who 
permit me freedom and initiative in my school program. I wonder 
if superiors realize how much their commendation means to a be- 
ginning teacher. Cooperative mothers have given me help and in- 
spiration in my first year of teaching by their understanding interest. 
A beginning teacher must remember that in this play applause is 
often meager. It is truly blessed that we remember longer those 
things which have brought satisfaction and happiness to us. 

This play has a continuous run of thirty-six weeks. 


A CAREER BEGINS—I HOPE 


NORMA BARKS 
State Teachers College, Cape Girardeau 


With a sunny west front, an indoor cloakroom, a reading table, 
some bookshelves, a desk and seats, my third-grade room fills most of 
the requirements for an average schoolroom. The general make-up 
of the room is good. There are five rows of nine seats each, a large 
cloakroom with shelves for supplies, blackboards in front and back, 
and a washbasin in a closet. 

That washbasin is our pride and joy! Dirty hands can be quickly 
washed before making good pictures, or soiling books, nice writing 
and English papers. Art is a pleasure with a place to fill paint pans 
and wash paste brushes. 

As for the blackboards, I feel that there are too many for my 
use, as I do not like to conduct classes at the blackboard. The front 
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board is necessary, but I have asked for the blackboard to be covered 
with celotex so it can be used as a bulletin board. The more bulletin 
boards I have the better pleased I am. Since informational books are 
often scarce, the bulletin becomes our text with stories, pictures, and 
interesting material pinned there. The sliding cloakroom doors also 
have a composition blackboard covering which we can use as black- 
boards or as bulletins. These make good space on which to keep lists 
of children having perfect papers in spelling, arithmetic, or perfect 
attendance records. 

Shelf space is provided in the cloakroom, which I use for construc- 
tion paper, writing paper, paste bottles, and other such supplies. But 
we have no place to keep books! Bookshelves have been moved in, 
but they are awkward looking and inconvenient, being in almost all 
corners of the room. I think that my ideal room would be provided 
with low bookshelves all along one side of the room for supplementary 
readers, workbooks, and pleasure reading books. 

Next, I come to the five rows of nine seats each. How I would 
love to get rid of about ten or twenty seats and substitute another 
reading table in the back of the room! There we could have class 
to discuss the individual books we would read, to work on large pic- 
tures and murals together, to discuss material on the bulletin board, 
and to see other exhibits closely. 

In disposing of those seats, I would also be reducing the number 
of pupils in my room. I have found that my greatest problem as a 
new teacher is in the control of such a large, unwieldy group of chil- 
dren, and to carry on succesfully two simultaneous classes effectively. 
Just out of college training school, I was accustomed to twelve or 
eighteen children in a class, all working together. Nearly all my plans 
and ideas had to be revised when I entered my own room last Sep- 
tember. 

Twelve people can do individual work nicely, but not forty. So- 
cially, the group is too large to accomplish as much as could be done. 

It also takes too long to get around to each pupil even once, as I 
like to do, in writing class, or art, or oral English, or reading. I 
cannot give as much special attention as I should to those who do not 
understand the material when it is first presented. I cannot give 
adequate remedial work to all who should have it before proceeding 
to another lesson. With forty one also gives up the trip to the fire 
station, the bird walks, the garden outdoors, and the like. The large 
group also forces the teacher more into the old conventional teaching 
methods. 

Nor have I yet found myself adept at keeping the two sections of 
the room working smoothly all the time. If I am conducting a reading 
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class, I cannot well afford to stop and give extra work to the bright 
children who have finished the silent reading assignment in the other 
section. Nor can I plan to give more work, for then the plodders fail 
to finish on time and always have a feeling of inadequacy. 

With my new bulletin board and another bookshelf I feel that I 
can look forward to a rather nice room next year so far as actual 
physical conditions are concerned. With a summer ahead of me in 
which to plan a better program, to gather new ideas and materials, I 
hope to be not such a “beginning”’ teacher as I was this past year. 


AS A BEGINNER SEES IT 


MARY BRYAN 
David Lipscomb College, Nashville 


I believe I have really lived these seven months. My little one- 
room school, filled with sixteen bustling youngsters, has become a part 
of me perhaps forever. 

I have grown to admire the wholeheartedness and vivacity of their 
play and I like to make myself one of them. We were a little shy 
of one another at first. Now at recess the childish jargon often 
flows in an endless stream unless someone shouts, “Let’s play hide- 
and-seek”’; then we scamper away behind house, trees, and stumps. 

We like to play and to play together. It is pleasant to see the 
tiniest beginner racing the overgrown eighth grader or “teacher” to 
get “home free.” Perhaps the opportunities are great for these little 
ones since they learn to take and give almost on par with the big 
ones. We like to play with them and sometimes their surprisingly 
quick responses bring us up on our toes. 

On rainy days we play together. in the house; at these times the 
boys like to perch on top the neatly stacked wood in the entrance 
hall. Sometimes a little group will grow boisterous in their play 
and, standing aside complacently, I watch the fleeing bits of humanity 
with an eye carefully guarding our crude equipment. At those times 
passers-by might glance a little apprehensively at the little white 
house. 

After the first bit of friendship sprang up among us, we launched 
slowly on our improvement campaign. To understand our construc- 
tive activities you must know that when school opened last fall, all 
the equipment we could discover were the miscellaneous seats, well 
bucket and dippers, chalk and erasers. At first glance only the high 
bleak walls, the painted wall blackboard, and the low dingy stove 
were visible. No trace of a teacher’s desk, library, worktable, or other 
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common furniture could be found. Even the one ramshackled out- 
house balanced itself on its last props. 

Carpentry proved the boys’ hobby, housekeeping the girls’, though 
they both worked cheerfully toward keeping their newly-built sanitary 
toilets scrubbed and free from marks. The boys have taken the lead 
in stacking wood, constructing and repairing school furniture, and 
clearing the yard. The girls lead in window washing, cleaning the 
walls, sweeping around the house, and paper construction work. In 
all these activities their interest has run high. Any suggestions I 
make are usually casual, for I like to see how effectively and accu- 


_ rately they can face situations. Their tasks and materials are crude, 


but they have worked valiantly. 


Perhaps you can understand something of our pleasure to hear 
last week that our school had at last been approved by the State De- 
partment. 

Academically, we have quite a few problems which our eighth- 
grade situation aggravates. Since recitations can average only ten 
minutes in length, a backward pupil increases difficulties by requiring 
extra coaching. Among these are the two beginners who changed to 
our school during the year. They had not learned to read a single 
word, but had memorized lessons day by day. Then there is the little 
second-grade boy who confided one day, “Miss Mary, this is the sixth 
time I have been through this reader.” A third-grade girl did not 
know the simplest addition combination; a fifth-grade girl knew only 
a few multiplications; two others had dangerously limited reading 
vocabularies. 

It takes the full 160-day school year to put the normal child 
through one grade properly. Since in most of the above cases the 
pupils will have to backtrack to learn things they have missed, each 
of them will end the school year a little behind in one or two subjects. 

The poor reader is harder to help since books he would like, writ- 
ten very simply, are hard to find. I have been looking for a book for 
Carl ever since Christmas. One morning in early March I laid a 
little book of Eskimo animal stories on his desk and in the rush of 
the morning classes forgot about it. To my delight in the middle of 
the day he spoke up, “Miss Mary, I have read almost half of this 
book. May I take it home tonight?” 

A friend of mine recently remarked, “I believe the boys and girls 
of Friendship are unusually good.” In many ways she spoke the 
truth. If they throw a paper wad they will admit it. The only two 
who ever got help unfairly stopped it in a short time. They usually 
obey me through respect rather than through fear of punishment. 
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I like to believe they are clean thinking. One Friday before the 
boys began to scrub their toilet I asked, “Boys, do you have any 
marks on your walls?” I turned to one bey who usually speaks for 
the others. His look said, “I wish you hadn’t asked that,” but he said, 
“Yes, but we didn’t do it.” Then he told us that the men who came 
to patch our roof had written all over the walls with a pencil. He 
spoke rather angrily. We ‘all felt relieved when they found a powder 
that would take off the writing. 

Seemingly, at whatever angle I look at my school year, I find a 
challenge filled with human interest. I like to feel that it is real life. 


OUR CLASSROOM 


SARAH LOVELACE 
State Teachers College, East Radford 


Our classroom is as much like a room at home as we can possibly 
make it. Thirty-one children are in this room—twenty-five fourth 
graders and six fifth graders. The arrangement and furnishings are 
partly their ideas so that they will be free to say “our classroom” 
and not “Miss Lovelace’s room” or “the fourth- and fifth-grade room.” 

The door is at the end of the room and opposite it is a table. This 
table is for the use of six children, three on a side. 

Because of the size of the room, many of the children cannot face 
each other as I would have them. For this reason there are seven- 
teen desks next to the table and facing the blackboard. They are 
not seated in this manner because of the board, but so as not to have 
any child facing the windows. 

Next to these desks are eight desks which face each other. I 
like this last arrangement, for in any normal situation, children 
would not be in rows or lines. They feel more as a group when they 
can work together and not have to look over their shoulders to speak 
to their playmates. 

This room is for the children and not for the teacher; baie the 
teacher’s desk is as much in the background as I can have it. It is 
on the same side as the door and in a back corner. On the desk are 
kept books which the children may use at any time and a calendar 
which is also theirs. 

There are two tables in the room on which the children can read, 
write, draw, construct, or do anything an individual or a group may 
need to do. For instance, two large wall hangings were done on the 
larger table, while finger-painting, crayon work, and children’s activ- 
ities are done on the smaller one. At present the larger table is a 
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scene of pioneer life, represented by the building of a reproduction 
of the first settlement at Jamestown. 

This scene was made by assembling materials which we had 
around us. The boys cut branches from trees and made logs with 
which to build the cabins. The girls gathered moss to be used as 
the ground and small branches from pine trees made beautiful trees 
for the settlement. 

In the right-hand back corner is a sink at which the children wash 
before their lunch, after their play periods, and when they use paints 
for work in the room. This eliminates the disturbance which is caused 
by children leaving the room for water while other children are 
working. 

In the middle of the wall beneath the windows is the library. Here 
we have books of all types: social studies, language, recreational, 
music, art, and poetry. These are free for the children whenever they 
want them. This library is used quite extensively in group work 
periods and free reading periods as well as at other times. On each 
side of the library are closed compartments in which we keep art 
supplies, paper, cloths for cleaning our room, and which we use as a 
place for storing articles not always in use. 

In the left-hand back corner is a bookcase. Here the fifth grade 
keep their social studies books and materials used in both grades for 
Bible work, which is taught by a special teacher. 

In the corner to the left of the door is a bench covered attractively 
with flowered oilcloth. The children like to sit here when they read. 
Here oftentimes we have oral reading. They sit on the bench and 
read to each other. Quite often two of my children who are not well 
adjusted work with me on this corner seat. Here we are not close 
enough to the other children to disturb them in their work and yet 
we are not so far away as to appear a separate group. 

On the wall, as I have mentioned before, are two large wall hang- 
ings which have been done by children during some special work. 
One is the picture of a very brightly-colored sailing vessel which was 
done while the children were studying the explorers of this country 
and their contributions to us. This hanging is sixty-one inches long 
and thirty-six inches wide. The other hanging is smaller and is a 
map. As we began our journey across our country we realized that 
a map was necessary. A map that one of them did would be more 
appreciated and thought about than one I could get. Therefore, we 
now have our big United States map hanging above our bookcase. 

Between these two hangings is a large bulletin board on which I 
put art work that the children have done, papers they have written, 
book reviews they have made, and pictures which I have found that 
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illustrate certain topics. Over the blackboard is a strip of cork 
bulletin board on which I put the same things as on the other bulletin 
board. 

The child’s room at home is furnished with articles the child can 
use and he is allowed to use that room as he wishes and put in it his 
own things. I have tried to arrange the classroom in much the same 


way so that the child can see his accomplishments as well as hear of 
them. 


MY BEGINNING TEACHING EXPERIENCES 


ANNA LOUISE DRAPER 
Ball State College, Muncie 


I am teaching in a small two-room school which is located in a 
very small town. I have grades one, two, three, and four with eight, 
four, ten, and five students, respectively, in each. I am a stranger 
in the community and with the exception of going to college I have 
never been away from home. 

My room is on the north with four long windows; at the back of 
the room are three short high windows. A blackboard extends across 
the entire front of the room. In this room I have a piano, a long 
reading table, an old-fashioned cupboard in which I try to keep sup- 
plies, but which in reality I share with the mice, a desk which is sadly 
in need of a coat of varnish and with drawers at all angles. There 
are dim, dismal pictures on the wall hung in a haphazard fashion 
without regard to light or space and an American flag hung at the 
front of the room over the blackboard. The walls are painted a sickly 
yellow neither light or dark. We do have electric lights! The seats 
are fastened to long boards which makes it impossible to adjust them 
to students of different sizes. 

The first day of school dawned bright and clear. The time was 
here that I had worked and planned for, but gone was that girl who 
felt so sure of herself that day in June when she wore the cap and 
gown. In her place was a poor half-frightened girl who felt like the 
first graders as they came in holding tightly to their mothers’ hands. 
My sympathies were all with them, for I felt much the same as they 
did. In going through the work and assignments that day I gradually 
gained confidence in myself and decided that perhaps after all I could 
be a school teacher. 

Each and every day after that some new problem presented itself 
such as Norma June, the only child of forty-five-year-old parents of 
some wealth, who has never had to share with anyone or do anything 
which displeased her. Naturally these parents watch the teacher to 
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see that Norma June gets the best of everything. They even expect 
good grades without effort on the part of the child. She tries to 
cheat, annoys others, and isn’t satisfied unless she is the leader in all 


the games until the children have expressed their dislike for her in 


no uncertain terms. 

Then there is another child, Harold, in the first grade who is 
always sick. His mother, who wishes to be on the road, pushes him 
off to school with his medicine, which I am to give regularly. I also 
have to watch Harold’s diet, see that he keeps his coat on, goes out 
when he should and stays in when he should, also try to keep him 
awake long enough to teach him the things that the other children 
are learning. 

Another problem is Barbara, a child of German parents, who was 
entered in school when she was five years old. She cannot do the 
work of the grade she is in, the parents believe they can make her 
learn by forcing her, punishing her, and using harsh treatment of 
various kinds. Consequently the child is a nervous wreck and is in 
no condition to learn while at school. The parents are dissatisfied 
with the teacher. These are my problems, but I also have some bright 
spots, such as children who are good citizens on the playground as 
well as in the schoolroom, who work while they work and play while 
they play. It is a pleasure to work with them and to play with them. 

At the first of the school year it was very hard for me to judge 
the work of the children to know what was good and what wasn’t. 
However, by observing the children and comparing them I feel that 
I am a better judge of their work. 

As is natural, I have tried out all the things of which I have 
read or heard about trying to find which method worked the best. 
Some of my ideas I have discarded entirely, finding out how foolish 
they were. 

I have solved many discipline problems at noons and recesses 
by playing with the children and I plan for that almost as much as 
I do for the classwork. 

I attend the church in this community and meet many of the 
people in that way. I also take part in the community affairs. 

As the year is drawing to a close I wonder if all my efforts have 
been in vain. I am anxious to get back next year and see if I have 
succeeded in putting across the things I have tried to do. It is clear 
to me now why the public wants experienced teachers because I know 
that next year I will be a better teacher because I have a more con- 
crete idea of what is expected of me as a teacher than ever before. 
This year it was a process of elimination of the wrong things. Next 
year I will have basic facts in mind. 
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Realizing that each year will bring its changes and that adjust- 
ments will have to be made, I do not mean to leave the impression 
that I have learned all about school teaching in this one year, but that 
I have only begun what experience will teach me in the following 
years. 


FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF TEACHING 


RUTH GOSNELL 
State Teachers College, Denton, Texas 


As an inexperienced teacher my first impression of my schoolroom 
Was an eagerness to begin work immediately. It was after the Christ- 
mas holidays of this past year that I began teaching in the Prairie 
Point School System at Nocona, Texas. Physically speaking, I have 
quite an ideal setup. The first three grades are in a separate build- 
ing from the remainder of the school. This pleased me very much, 
and when I went into the third grade room, for I teach the third 
grade, I was really thrilled with the appearance of the room. The 
room is rather large, the exact dimensions being twenty-two and one- 
half feet by nineteen and one-half feet. We have eight windows in 
our room. Four of these are on the east and the other four are on 
the north. They supply us with plenty of light and ventilation. On 
the east side of the third grade room we have our lockers. They are 
made of wood and fit just under the windows. On each locker we 
have the child’s name and it is here that we keep our books, pencils, 
paper, etc. The lockers are constructed to accommodate thirty chil- 
dren. They are ten feet long and three and one-half feet high. They 
are varnished and stained with clear varnish. 

In our room we have tables and chairs. We have five tables and 
thirty-two chairs. On the north side the teacher’s desk and the book- 
case are found. Our library table is parallel to this on the south side. 

For heating facilities we use gas. On the two sides of the room 
opposite the windows we have our blackboards. They are placed 
near the floor so the children are able to reach them without any 
difficulty. 

Socially speaking, my room is made up of children whose fathers 
are farmers or those who work in the oil fields. This school is in 
the oil district and half of the third grade parents are workers there. 
The people are indeed very, very friendly. When I came to this place 
I did not know a single person. Everyone was new to me and of 
course I was new to them. I shall never forget the first day I taught 
here. School opened on Tuesday, January 2, following the Christmas 
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holidays. Half of the children did not know they were to have a new 
teacher, and when they came to school that morning, expecting to 
see their same teacher and found me there, they were so dumbfounded 
they could hardly speak. All day students would come by to see what 
the new teacher looked like. Indeed the experience of being a new 
teacher in an entirely new situation and in a new environment was 
rather an exciting adventure. From the very first I enjoyed my 
work. Mr. J. B. Roberts, the superintendent, was especially nice to 
me. I realized that I had a rather difficult place to fill. The teacher 
whom I succeeded was surely liked. Everybody in the community 
liked her very much and they thought they were at their row’s end 
when she left them. 

This community far excels any other that I know for pulling to- 
gether and promoting school interests. This school has a real P.-T. A. 
The first P.-T. A. meeting that I attended we had about 150 present. 
Men and women were both there. That is the reason we have them 
at night, so it will enable both parents to attend if they desire. Just 
recently they have bought blue satin Rhythm Band Suits for our 
Rhythm Band which is composed of thirty-two members from grades 
I-IV, inclusive. These suits amounted to more than $150.00. 

Taking the entire conditions as a whole I feel that I could not 
have had a better place to begin my teaching experiences. I am sure 
that I could not have found anywhere any more lovable teachers, 
cooperative parents, or understanding superintendent with which 
to work. 

In teaching many new experiences are aroused, many problems 
that are old to teachers who have taught for some time, but new to 
inexperienced ones. For example, our children had been bringing 
dimes to see the show, “Snow-White.” Every child in the room had 
brought a dime and the afternoon before we were to attend the show 
one of the dimes was missing. I asked if any one knew anything 
about the missing money. No one knew anything. I made the re- 
mark that I thought I knew who had taken the money. That after- 
noon a little girl came to me and told me some one wanted to see me 
in the bookroom. When I walked in there stood Sue, one of my third 
grade pupils, with this note in her hand: 

“Dear Miss Gosnell: I am sending this dime back that Sue 

stole. I am so ashamed of this I do not know what to do, as I 

have told them so much what it means to do a thing like that. I 

am going to make her tell you she stole it and that she is sorry. 

You write me a note and tell me if she does.—Mrs. Smith.” 

I was so surprised I hardly knew what to do. She was the one I 
had least expected. When I asked why she took the money she only 
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remarked that she saw the money when she cleaned my desk that 
morning and took it. I talked with her and tried to help her see the 
wrong she had done. I have continued to permit her to clean my 
desk and everything has worked smoothly. 

One of my most interesting experiences has been our study of the 
Pony Express. Naturally everyone was interested in the Express, 
as the trip was being made from Nocona to San Francisco. The chil- 
dren were all there to see the beginning. We kept our news report 
period free for news of the riders along the way. We sketched maps 
and drew the routes of the riders. We also drew pictures of the 
riders and their horses. From the beginning until the close it was a 
very interesting project. 

Every day new and interesting experiences arise. For my first 
year of teaching I feel that I have had many worth-while experiences. 


SCHOOL TEACHING AS SEEN THROUGH THE 
EYES OF A BEGINNING TEACHER 


WANDA HITCH 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute 


Come with me to visit a small rural school located in a successful 
farming district in Indiana. As we approach the school we notice a 
recently built brick building with adequate playground space, and 
some playground equipment such as slides and teeter-totters. As we 
examine the building, we find that the school has electricity, furnace, 
good ventilators, rest rooms, three classrooms, an auditorium with a 
stage, and piano. It also has a kitchen in which the community pre- 
pares meals for social gatherings. 

As we enter my room we see seats nailed to the floor, although 
there is ample space in back for any primary activities which the 
group may wish to carry on. We see built-in bookcases, but upon 
examining the reading materials we find a library which needs to be 
replenished very badly, because the copies are yellow with age and 
were not selected according to the first, second, and third-grade 
child’s level of needs and abilities. 

I am a beginning teacher; however, I will complete my Bachelor 
of Science degree this summer, having majored in the field of Educa- 
tion. Since I have had quite a few education courses, I have heard 
and read about conflicting philosophies of education. 

Before school began I made a quick survey of the school phi- 
losophy. The teacher must needs know the general philosophy so 
that she may better cope with her position. The community is a 
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rural one. Before the first teachers’ meeting I got a quick insight 
into community views through hearing comments made about pre- 
vious teachers by my landlady. The opinion I formed was “the rod 
reigns.” At the teachers’ meeting I found that the school was de- 
cidedly of the “old school” type. The principal was trained in high 
school work, not in the elementary field. Therefore, all he knows 
about the new school philosophy is what he has read on personality 
development, and health and safety, which are important, but do 
not contain all the new philosophy. He knows nothing about a demo- 
cratic type of school administration. He decides all problems, even 
those which concern teachers. Through a talk with the county super- 
intendent I found that he too lacked knowledge in the elementary 
field. He is decidedly a man of the “old school.” Of course, I was 
quite chagrined since I am a firm believer in a middle course between 
the two schools of thought. However, since I had accepted the posi- 
tion, I must cooperate with my employers, but try to win them over 
to my belief. 

When school opened last fall, I had to plan a program of classes 
accounting for every minute of the day, which the county superin- 
tendent insisted had to be strictly adhered to. The problem was 
quite a difficult one, since at college we had assumed that each teacher 
would teach only one grade, having two sections, when we planned 
programs. Of course, it had to correspond with the required number 
of minutes for each study in the state course of study. I laid the 
allotted time into blocks of time as nearly as possible, placing such 
subjects as English and writing together. 

I found that one method to give the children more responsibility 
and make them feel that this room was their own was to organize 
the room routine duties. We have room committees. One child takes 
care of the doors, another the library table, another the calendar, 
another the boards, another the chairs, another the paper, and a last 
to inspect the desks. These duties are performed for a week, then 
another committee is selected. Each child gets a chance to serve 
every duty before the school year is over. The children enjoy it 
immensely. 

I tried to use the unit method of teaching to some extent, but found 
that my reference material was too limited. The age of the group 
was too diversified for me to attempt to write the material. There 
are no adequate children’s libraries near this locality. Of course, the 
trustee had planned his budget, and therefore no funds were available 
until the next school year. 

Contemporary teachers of reading are agreed that children need 
at least four or five supplementary readers. Like most teachers, mine 
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are limited. I have one set of supplementary readers for each grade, 
and could easily read two more if I could secure them. Therefore, we 
use our own over and over again. I try to have a different purpose 
for each time we cover the material; for instance, the first time is 
to read for enjoyment, the next for rapid reading, and the third for 
comprehension. At extra time the children are allowed to read a 
library book; however, it is not forced upon them; thus they like to 
read. One large problem that I have to solve as a teacher of three 
is preparing adequate hectograph material for seatwork. By the 
time I plan my lessons for each subject in each grade, grade papers, 
along with other duties, there is little time left for preparing seat- 
work; for along with my daily teaching, I have charge of the gram- 
mar grade music, rhythm band, and the operetta music which the 
school presents every year. 

Social problems are among the greatest problems which a teacher 
encounters. For instance, in my room, I have a third-grade girl who 
is ten years old. Her mentality is below normal, but the other chil- 
dren do not realize it. She has a very irritating personality. She 
never wants to play the same games the others do; and, I would say, 
in general, is a “chronic complainer.” Previous to this year no 
teacher has tried to help her. She is more or less a leader in the 
room, and her attitudes are becoming contagious. I am trying to 
change her through the social approved method. We try to improve 
attitudes through supervised play. This is about the only new method 
which we practice as a school. In my room three children are chosen 
to select games for the day. 

I try to interest my children educationally at the lunch hour. 
All of our children bring their lunches to school. We talk about 
what children need to have for lunch as well as for the other meals. 
I have found that this is the best time to teach health, especially diet. 
This method of teaching as the need arises is very effective, since it 
makes a deeper impression upon the child. 

When the children become restless in the afternoon we talk about 
safety. One activity which we carry on is obeying traffic signals. 
I nailed a stick of wood on a block of wood, then printed “stop” and 
“go” on a piece of cardboard. This was tacked at the top of the 
stick. Someone is the policeman, several are cars, and several are 
people. They must obey the signals which are given. The activity 
helps them when they go to the city and calls for clear thinking. 

These are only a few of the problems which I have encountered, 
but it does give an insight to a few of the major problems. I have 
tried to show how the philosophy taught at college and the philosophy 
practiced in the public schools conflict. A beginning teacher has to 
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readjust her school philosophy that she has been taught to that which 
is practiced; at least, she must show an outward manifestation of it. 

My first year has been similar to a large group of experiments. I 
have tried methods taught and used at college, having decided to 
retain some permanently, discarding others, and inserting original 
ones in some instances. Although I have seemed to present, for the 
most part, the pessimistic side of teaching, I am just as enthusiastic 
about teaching as the day I received notice of my position. The joy 
of seeing learning progress, and personalities developed from day to 
day, repays one for all the work and worry that may come into the 
life of a teacher. 


MY SCHOOLROOM 


ESTHER WHITE 
Peabody College 


Would you like to visit for a while in the library-typing room of 
Lexington High School? We are glad to introduce you to this par- 
ticular part of our school plant. 

Our magazine rack here just inside the door will accommodate 
about thirty of our new magazines; it was made by our Vocational 
Department, and the state librarian believes that it is one of the most 
serviceable types for a high school of this size. You will notice that 
it is made upright and that we have simply placed it so that it rests 
at an oblique angle, and that the moveable handles are excellent for 
holding the magazines in place. The back issues of our magazines _ 
are taken care of on the new unpainted shelf in the rear of the room 
which is another acquisition through the cooperation of the Voca- 
tional Department. 

This is our T. V. A. shelf; the T. V. A. library at Wilson Dam 
allows us to select about thirty books at the beginning of the year of 
any type we wish; each month we take those back which are not 
circulating well and exchange them for others. Through such an ar- 


rangement a much wider horizon in reading is offered to our rural 
children. 


The majority of the students in here at this time are members 
of the twelfth grade. I agree with you that Florene and Gilbert 
apparently are a bit more interested in each other than in the material 
from which they are preparing a report on “The Economic Conditions 
of the South.” This material they have secured from the front shelf 
where we are attempting to incorporate into a vertical file system 
all bulletins, pamphlets, leaflets, and other loose material on various 
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subjects; for instance, Education, Housing, Peace, Safety, Tenancy, 
and T. V. A. 

During your visit in here you will not see some of our newest 
books. Instead of buying textbooks, the core curriculum students 
pool their money which is in turn supplemented by the school fund; 
reference books are then bought and these, as well as various other 
books used more or less exclusively by a particular class are left in 
the various rooms on the assumption that material easily available is 
more likely to be utilized. Also this helps in the solution of our 
problem concerning lack of space. 

Yes, it is true that you may notice one-fourth of the students in 
the library now are reading Life; and yet, I am not so sure they are 
reading it either; I often believe they merely look at the pictures! 
But there is a decided note of encouragement in the observation of 
those who are regular readers of Harpers, Scribners, Commentator, 
Newsweek, Atlantic, and similar magazines. Henry, at the middle 
table there, never misses reading these, even if it means the exclu- 
sion of Life in his time budget. It would be an encouraging sign if 
the above-mentioned magazines would become as worn and torn 
as Life, Liberty, and Colliers (not that we ignore the value of the 
latter ones). Reader’s Digest circulates among a very large per cent 
of the student body. 

The young man mending books at this table is Melvin; he is the 
student assistant at this period, assisting very capably in replacing 
books, magazines, and newspapers to their proper places, checking 
books in and out, mending them, and assuming various responsibilities 
which the occasion demands. 

The list here on the bulletin board is for the purpose of allowing 
an entire class to come to the library for a full period, “signing up” 
before the chosen period. This poem you may recognize as being 
W. T. Davis’ “In a Library”: 

On wings of Oberon this eager boy has reached a lonely isle, 

Behind a musket-piled stockade he gazes trembling at a savage band... . 
Most of the other material concerns new books that come, or a dif- 
ferent supply of T. V. A. books, and this particular notice informs the 
students that we have just supplemented our World and Compton’s 
encyclopedias with a set of Britannica Junior. 

This last third of the room is our ‘typing room,” in which classes 
are held two periods of the day; because of the steadily increasing 
enrollment we were forced to use the typing room as a homeroom 
this year. The arrangement has proved itself more satisfactory than 
we anticipated. 

It has been a pleasure to show you our library. 
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MY SCHOOL IN THE HILLS 


CARMEL LEON JETT 
State Teachers College, Richmond 


In Kentucky’s hills, from July, 1938, until January, 1939, I taught 
an ordinary, one-room, rural school for its regular seven-months’ 
term. An early July inventory of its property revealed: one broken 
stove placed exactly in the middle of the room, one open water bucket, 
one tin dipper, thirty elaborately carved desks in all stages of de- 
terioration, one hundred square feet of worn blackboard, three shabby 
felt erasers, one box of chalk, one new broom, two ample closets for 
the storing of wraps and lunches, one teacher’s desk and chair; that 
is all, save for countless spitballs dried to the ceiling and myriads of 
sooty cobwebs. However, things looked a bit more promising out- 
side the house; there I found: one acre of level playground cut 
through by a giggling, little creek, one coal house, two sanitary toilets, 
and four trees—a giant sycamore, two walnuts, and a beech. I must 
add that the schoolhouse was painted a sickly tan and had neither 
shades not shutters for any of its eleven windows, the six largest 
of which had a western exposure, so the sun came in bloodily and 
boldly every afternoon! That was my preview. I went home to 
ponder the situation thoughtfully and sadly. 

But the following Monday night I pondered even more thought- 
fully and sadly than before, for the first Monday morning of school 
had brought an enrollment of fifty pupils who had to be seated in 
thirty single seats. These pupils ranged in ages from five to sixteen 
and fell into grades one A and B, two, four, five, and seven. 

Textbooks were no problem, since they were furnished by our 
state; but reference books, dictionaries, supplementary material, 
poetry, fiction—all of which we needed desperately—were difficult to 
obtain. I raided my personal library and the libraries of friends, yet 
our need was still great. With no success I tried for a rental collec- 
tion from our state library. Persons in the community were asked 
to lend books, but their store was very limited. In spite of all of our 
efforts we never, not even one time, had enough books to read. Yet, 
I think this dearth of material bore one good fruit, for because of it 
we learned to write letters. We wrote to all sorts of companies and 
people, and we asked them all sorts of questions. We got firsthand 
information, and that made it all the more valuable. 

To brighten the interior of the unpainted schoolroom was my 
burning desire from the day I first entered its creaking door. To 
help achieve this desire pictures were hung; some of them were copies 
of great art, some were merely framed magazine covers, some were 
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just mounted on construction paper and tacked to the wall. Part of 
them were donated by the children. Freckled-faced, snub-nosed, 
twelve-year-old Merle brought a gaudy one of blond Shirley Temple 
posing against a vivid pink background. Let art critics frown, we 
hung it. And many an ecstatic “Oh, teacher, ain’t it pretty?” fell 
on my ears—yes, they said ain’t; thirty per cent of them are still 
saying it. I think I did pretty well even considering that. 

To the other furnishings of the room, I added an apple-green 
washstand, a washbasin, and a mirror hung low enough that even 
five-year-old Wanda might admire her cherubic countenance. And, 
often I have smiled inwardly at Helen and Dorothy, two twelve-year- 
olds, as they peered at their own reflections after they had given 
each other a cold water, finger wave—there’s nothing like making 
one’s self beautiful even though it last only ten minutes; waves set 
with water just won’t stay in straight blond hair. And, once, in my 
temporary absence, a tube of lipstick introduced itself to all my little 
girls and some of the little boys, too. They came to class looking 
like Indians ready for a war dance. 

From my own home I moved a bookcase and a reading table to 
school. Things began to look somewhat better, but the unpainted 
walls and the battered seats still irked. 

Having heard of pie suppers, the children and I talked them over 
and decided to give one in order to make money with which to buy 
paint for our schoolroom. We made crude posters announcing the 
gala occasion. These we tacked up at every crossroad, in the post 
office, in the general store, and in other public places. Many messages 
were also sent by word of mouth. Finally, the fatal Friday night 
arrived—the teacher took a pie, too. Our auctioneer did his best. 
I did my best. After the tumult and the shouting had died, I counted 
ten dollars and fifty-one cents, money, and three blisters—I had baked 
my own pie—all of which I cherished tenderly. 

Ten dollars and fifty-one cents would not buy paint and pay for 
labor involved in applying it, so we compromised. I bought enamel 
for all the furniture, beautiful apple-green enamel for the seats and 
shiny black enamel for the desk tops. Besides this, I bought curtain 
rods and yards of apple-green-checked curtain material for the win- 
dows. I made the curtains and applied the enamel myself. The after- 
noon that I finished enameling the seats, my own grandmother was 
unable to recognize me until I had been soaked in kerosene for half 
an hour. 

That is all the basic decoration we were able to give the school- 
house, but each month brought a happy change in nonessentials. 
October had its “punkins,” witches, cats, owls, and jack-o’-lanterns— 
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at our Halloween party we had eleven real pumpkin jack-o’-lanterns, 
to say nothing of two real fodder shocks, numberless branches of 
bright leaves, and a witch. The elders of the village shook their hoary 
heads ominously. What next! 

November had its Pilgrims, Indians, turkey, and an “honest-to- 
goodness” log cabin with a board roof and a rabbitskin rug. The 
rug was furnished by the father of one of the cabin’s fifth-grade 
builders. 

But December! At Christmas we outdid our own past excellence. 
There was a Christmas tree “three times as tall as teacher”; there 
were bells, chains, ropes, Santa Clauses, reindeer, camels, candles, 
wise men, holly wreaths, tinsel-covered sycamore balls, strings of 
popcorn, etc. We made most of our decoration, and, in six-year-old 
Virgil’s enthusiastic voice, “Gee whiz, Miss Carmel, we just made 
everything!” We had a Christmas program which lasted two hours 
and we had a good audience, though the rain poured down all day. 
We were even asked to repeat part of our program for the Sunday 
school, and we did! 

Now, I am going to present a few disconnected incidents in a 
sort of haphazard, reminiscent style. I called the pupils my children, 
but I was a parent with unruly offspring. Ten-year-old Juanita was 
incorrigible to the last white hair. “Yes, I lie sometimes; why 
shouldn’t I?” I could do nothing about that attitude until at last 
there came a day when she wanted to be believed. “But, Juanita, 
how can you be believed? You know you do not always tell the 
truth.” She was not a Washington after that incident, but she did 
improve. 

Virgil, with his gold hair and eyes blue as farewell summers, was, 
to invert an old phrase, not an angel, but an angle. In the awed hush 
which followed the completion of an unusually incredible fairy tale, 
it was he who blurted out, “Well, I’ll be da——!”” He caught himself 
just in time. “Miss Carmel, did you hear what he said?” 

Friday after school fat little Clifton looked up at me out of his 
big brown eyes. “Miss Carmel.” I bent over and smoothed his soft 
dark hair. “It is so long till Monday I am just going to kiss you 
good-bye.” He did. 

Titian-haired Ada was our fourteen-year-old storyteller. She 
brought adventure, while we sat breathlessly engrossed in her tales. 

Kathleen liked all poetry. She would, she with her dreamy eyes 
and quick, sensitive mind. But everybody liked Dunbar’s “Lullaby” 
which begins “Bedtime’s come for little boys ... .” And everybody 
loved Riley’s “Raggedy Man.” We used to say it together during our 
“free-for-all” period which came every Friday afternoon. 
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William was an artist. I think he will be a designer of ultra- 
streamlined cars some day. At any rate, his tablets were always 
filled with rare models. 

On the day of the first snow, I won the undying admiration of 
my boys in a snowball fight with them. “Gosh, Miss Carmel, I wish 
the snow would stay on all winter. It sure is fun when you play.” 

Once, before I could prevent them, Austin and Willis pulled hair 
for the honor of sitting by my side. The only thing I did, or could 
do, was to sit between them and talk both into being fast friends again. 

On another day a little girl stormed, “I hate you! I hate you! 
I won’t be punished. I will fight anytime I get ready.” But she was 
only seven and very red with anger. About a week later I found a 
note under my lunch box; it read: dear miss Carmel me and clifton 
and Minnie all loves you from Retta to misS CarmeL. 

And on, and on! Like the brook I could go on forever, but what 
of my patrons? Did they like me? Oh, they promised to pull my 
hair and wring my neck, but they never did. That was at first. 
Later, and this outweighs everything else, ‘““Miss Carmel, if we can 
ever do anything for you, just call on us.” And it seemed to me that 
one mountain farmer’s tired blue eyes were unusually bright. 

In that ordinary one-room school we were cold together and hot 
together and happy together and sad together; sometimes we almost 


fought together and once—once hot tears of repentance fell on my 
hands. 


IMPLEMENTING KNOWLEDGE WITH 
EXPERIENCE 


The Story of the Central State Teachers College Rural Department, as Told to 


L. C. FAY 
(Michigan) Central State Teachers College 


One of the most important of the corollary human drives is the 
individual’s urge to “participate’”—to gain the feeling of contributing 
in some way to constructive human endeavor—and to receive recogni- 
tion, however minor, for that participation and contribution. 

Upon recognition of this central human motif is based an educa- 
tion philosophy that rapidly is proving itself productive of desirable 
results in the rural department of Central State Teachers College, at 
Mt. Pleasant, Michigan. 

The department’s head, Dr. Maurice L. Smith, long since decided 
that the most effective avenue of understanding was through par- 
ticipation in the situations and manipulation of the materials that 
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make “life,” as we know “life.” And it was with this idea in mind 
that he set up the rural curriculum at Central State when he arrived 
on its campus thirteen years ago. 

“Here we carry out the development of learning by the actuality 
of doing,” Dr. Smith explains. “A purpose or objective of some kind 
is set up, frankly stated and openly discussed—in each class. In 
this way, students not only have a feeling of ‘getting somewhere,’ 
striving toward some carefully prescribed goal, but also the feeling 
of contributing something tangible to the department, the college, or 
education generally.” 

Typical of this attitude is the work of the rural department 
class in “school publicity.” Rather than merely study the functions 
and techniques of various school publicity systems, the class prepared, 
copyread, proofread and supervised the entire publication of a pub- 
licity booklet for the college. Thus, the college was served; and 
the students in the school publicity class enjoyed the feeling of having 
contributed something more tangible to their school community than 
merely a few grades in a classbook. Other classes make use of the 
same methods. 

“In classes we try to break down natural inhibitions,” Dr. Smith 
says, “especially those that make folks reticent to express their views. 
Everyone is urged to speak his mind; classes are stimulatingly in- 
formal. Through discussion, students are stimulated to think in 
terms of the community about them—rather than merely of and 
for themselves. 

“We try to persuade students to confess their own ignorances— 
on the theory that they came to college for the specific purpose of 
eliminating these ignorances. Questions are always in order during 
a class period; for experience tends to show that a good question is 
worth as much as, sometimes more than, a good answer.” 

Thus education, in Central State Teachers College’s rural depart- 
ment, has been removed from the business of just going through 
motions—for the sake of certain, vague “mental disciplines.” The 
accomplishment of something of value—whether indeed it amounts 
to no more than the discovery of a tenable, workable philosophy of 
some segment of life—is the objectified aim of each class, each course 
of study. 

To further this education philosophy, one of the major helping 
factors has been the rural department’s Appleblossom club. Named 
for Michigan’s state flower, this organization of some 150 rural 
department students “participates’”—in the fullest possible sense of 
the word. It is, to a certain extent, the objectivizing phase of the 
rural department’s—that is, Dr. Smith’s—education philosophy. The 
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club is, in itself, a learning process. Because it is actively concerned 
with as many things as it is possible for a club to be concerned with. 

Divided into groups embracing various forms of activity, the 
Appleblossom club provides the vehicle for the expression of every 
form of talent in the whole social scale. Club members are poignantly 
conscious of participating in something or other—to the immediate or 
ultimate advantage of somebody or something. 

If this is a bit hazy, the reason probably is that the scope of the 
Appleblossom club’s activities is so broad, it can be dealt with only 
in broad terms. Any effort to bring the Appleblossom club under 
a specific, descriptive heading must be doomed to failure. Welfare 
work, leathercraft, dramatics—almost literally hundreds of other 
activities give to rural department students at Central State the 
opportunity to be a part of the world of affairs. 

Perhaps the best illustration of what might be called the Apple- 
blossom club’s “incidence of participation” is the group’s annual 
welfare work. The club—or that portion of it working on the welfare 
project—shortly before Christmas time begins the “ingathering” of 
shoes, clothes, hats, toys, virtually everything that contributes to 
Christmas cheer among the needy. Within a very short time, a huge 
room in the basement of Warriner hall, the college’s administration 
building, is literally crammed with materials of all kinds. And the 
welfare project group proceeds to the task of mending, packing and 
distributing baskets of badly-needed materials to needy folks. 

Possibly the most interesting aspect of all this is the applied 
sociology involved in home visitations. In the distribution of ma- 
terials for the needy, dozens of homes are visited by Appleblossom 
welfare project members. Needy homes are looked into minutely to 
determine the real need. Through the destitute Indian and Mexican 
settlements of the central Michigan beet and oil areas, Appleblossom 
members annually make their way, taking note of need, seeking ways 
and means of meeting with their necessarily limited supplies a de- 
mand that never can be adequately met. Then, as amateur but quite 
effective Santa Clauses, the club members return to these needy 
homes with bulging baskets of necessary things. 

Last year, the club’s activities received long-delayed recognition 
from other welfare agencies in Mt. Pleasant. Members of the Apple- 
blossom project were invited to join the city’s unified welfare effort— 
sponsored by local luncheon clubs, women’s club, various service or- 
ganizations. They did so, with gusto, proving themselves the spear- 
head of 1938’s attack against destitution and stark poverty through 
the Mt. Pleasant and Isabella County sector. 
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“Of course, the welfare value of the club’s work—work the stu- 
dents did entirely by themselves, asking of me only occasional sanc- 
tion of this or that new scheme or method—is incalculable,” Dr. Smith 
points out. ‘Many families, entirely without means, were given the 
necessary boost to help them over the coldest, most bleak portion of 
the winter. 

“But also, there is another aspect to it. These students now have 
met situations, seen living conditions they will never forget. The 
sociological value of these matters is beyond computation. For, 
gradually, they begin to ask, ‘Why all this? Why is such utter 
degradation necessary at any point in the human spectrum? And in 
asking these questions, they are naturally taking the first important 
step toward finding the answers.” 

In many other areas than welfare work, the Appleblossom club 
provides wherewithal for effective student participation in the ma- 
terials of life. The club publishes a biweekly newspaper. Written, 
copyread, proofread entirely by students, the paper “The Apple- 
blossom” is printed in the campus print shop, an appendage of the 
rural and extension department. Here Appleblossom club members 
are given the opportunity to observe and practice linotype operating, 
press-run supervision, stapling or binding of issues of the paper or 
the department’s magazine, “The Centralight,” and distribution of 
the paper or magazine. 

The club goes in intensively for dramatics, music and other ex- 
hibitionist activities. 

“The theory here,” says Dr. Smith, “is that everybody can do 
something—perhaps can excel at some particular activity.” 

And so students who join the Appleblossom club are asked to fill 
out a blank telling what they can do—in what type of activity they 
feel they are most likely to prove valuable, to be able to contribute 
something, in other words. 

“We have found,” Dr. Smith maintains, “that whatever an in- 
dividual may be doing—whether it’s dancing a jig, playing a ukelele 
or jew’s-harp or singing a song—it gives him a feeling of taking part 
in some useful activity. Especially as all who like to perform in this 
way are given many opportunities to appear before audiences of 
varying sizes.” 

Every Friday night the rural and extension department bus carries 
members of the Appleblossom club to various kinds of engagements 
in all parts of central Michigan. There are programs in school 
buildings, grange halls, and any place large enough to provide stage 
space and house an audience. Programs center about the general 
topic of school district consolidation—pointing consolidation as a 
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means to “better schools for rural children.” To this end is the 
whole program slanted. The result, of course, is that students taking 
part in the program, as singers, dancers, reciters or what not, are 
conscious of contributing, however meagerly, to the general goal. 

A project of the organization that already has gained nation- 
wide attention is the Appleblossom Club Camp at Edenville, Michigan. 
Set among the second growth that rises from the denuded woodlands 
of central Michigan, the club’s camp is a project for the eventual 
entertainment and benefit of underprivileged children. Composed of 
railroad boxcars, which were snaked down the tortuous trail on 
trailer trucks, the camp, begun only two years ago, already is taking 
form—and with work on it contributed entirely by student and alumni 
members of the Appleblossom club. The boxcars have been ar- 
ranged into effective and attractive housing schemes; fireplaces have 
been built; roofs have been erected over “boxcar” courts and roofing 
applied ; the ground about the camp is being landscaped—and rapidly 
taking shape is what is expected to be one of the most complete, well- 
equipped, adequate camps for underprivileged children in the middle 
west. Students contributing time and effort to this project, also, 
quite naturally enjoy the feeling of active and effective social par- 
ticipation. 

“Appleblossom tours,” the club’s annual jaunt to far places, have 
gained considerable recognition. Attaining the ultimate in low-cost 
transportation, Dr. Smith and his Appleblossom clubbers have worked 
out a scheme whereby it costs less than one dollar per day per 
passenger to drive the extension department bus through any and all 
parts of the United States, Canada, and Mexico—and pay all of 
everybody’s expenses in the bargain. The means by which this 
remarkably low cost-per-person is attained is a story in itself. Suffice 
it to say that at a cost—for everything—not exceeding one dollar 
per day, the club members have taken trips to points from the mouth 
of the St. Lawrence river to 100 miles south of Mexico City, includ- 
ing California and New England. 

“Travel is related—or can be related,” Dr. Smith points out, “to 
almost every field of teaching endeavor. In the teaching of English, 
for example, it is certain that the students who visited, with an Apple- 
blossom tour, such highly important places as the Great Stone Face, 
Sleepy Hollow, Big Oak Flats and Tonto Rim will be much better 
prepared to teach the immortal works of Hawthorne, Irving, Bret 
Harte and others whose ‘stamping grounds’ the students have visited.” 

Carrying this motif through, it is a simple matter indeed to relate 
visits to Bunker Hill, Lexington, Gettysburg and other historically 
impressive and important sites to the teaching of history. The imple- 
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menting of book knowledge with firsthand experience and observa- 
tion thus serves vitally in teacher preparation. 

In the sociology field, Appleblossom members have profited by 
visits to the TVA country and close observation of TVA methods and 
techniques. Also, they have examined at close range the slum sections 
of New York City. 

The rural department philosophy at Central State Teachers Col- 
lege is closely related to that of the elementary teacher training de- 
partment. Here, also, does the old-style question-answer classroom 
technique give way to the newer notion of education-through-partici- 
pation. In the training of elementary teachers, the principle of 
“core” education is followed; students learn not geography for 
geography’s sake—but rather geography as it relates to sociology, 
to English, to history, to a dozen other things. 

The learning-by-doing technique is not new. But it has reached 
a stage of active fruition in Central State’s rural department that 
marks the latter as unique among educational agencies. Most encour- 
aging sign is the fact that, long after graduation, Central rural stu- 
dents still participate in many activities and functions of the Apple- 
blossom club—and, as superintendents and principals, further the - 
club’s consolidation “cause” by promoting appearances for the 
dramatics and song groups. It is a new and vital application of a 
principal which, while not new, still lacks the full-fledged educa- 
tional support it seems to merit. 

If it is true, however, that popular conviction follows proved 
performance, the example of Dr. Smith’s rural department and the 
departments of others of the same turn of mind must be doing much 
to bring the “new day” to a long-postponed dawn. 

In a word, the Appleblossom club is the rural department. Through 
it, Dr. Smith’s education philosophy is given vital meaning. And the 
student-members respond with an attitude of intense cooperation— 
“participation.” 


CONTROL OF RURAL SCHOOLS 


NORMAN FROST 
Peabody College 


It is surprising how well supported and how good country schools 
are whenever and wherever country people have their way about them. 

Considering this it is surprising how consistently control of their 
own schools is being withheld and taken from country people. 

Considering both of these things, it would seem logical to take 
the control of country schools from the penny pinchers, the politicians, 
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and the would-be benevolent despots who think they know so much 
more than country people do about the schools they ought to have, 
and return this control to country people. 

The fact that country schools developed the foundation on which 
the democratic ideal of public education has developed hardly needs 
argument or the presentation proof. The great tradition of a school 
on every hilltop, a beacon of liberalism and culture, is everywhere 
in the history and literature of the United States. It is not so gen- 
erally recognized that the interest of country people in education 
and their effort to support it are still outstanding. 

The accompanying table shows something of the effort the states 
are making to support schools. And lo, the rural states lead all 
the rest. 

Effort to support schools is indicated by ranking states in their 
ability to support schools, and by the support they actually give. The 
difference between their ranking indicates the degree to which they 
do more or less than might be expected of them. South Dakota, for 
example, has .62 per cent of the children in the United States, but 
only .32 per cent of the income. The ratio of income to children is 
.57, and her rank in this respect is thirty-fifth. In other words, there 
are thirty-four states that have more income for each school child 
than does South Dakota. 

In spite of this low income for each child she actually spends 
$85.70, and ranks fourteenth in this respect. There are only thirteen 
states that spend more for each school child than does South Dakota, 
though there are thirty-four that have more income for each child. 
South Dakota spends more to educate each of her children than do 
twenty-one states that have more income for each child. 

The five states making greatest effort to educate their children 
are all predominantly rural. Of the five states making least effort, 
only one is rural. Sixteen states have surpassed two or more states 
in effort to educate children, and of these twelve are rural and four 
are urban. Correspondingly, sixteen states have been surpassed by 
three or more states, and of these only six are rural and ten are urban. 

Rural states are doing well by their schools and are seeting a pat- 
tern for urbanized states to emulate. Similar data are not available 
as between school districts within states, but might show something 
of the same tendency. Country people have done enough for their 
schools not to have the control of these schools taken from them. 

For the control of country schools is being taken from country 
people. Only a few illustrations can be given; enough to substantiate 
the statement. 
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EXPENDITURES FOR EDUCATION COMPARED TO ABILITY TO PAY FOR EDUCATION 


(Data from the Annuals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science and the United States Offices of Education, as quoted in the University 
of North Carolina News Letter, December 1, 1937. ) ‘ 
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desire to raise more money than the maximum tax allowed in common 
school districts. At the same time that country folks are criticized 
for not supporting their schools more adequately, they are forbidden 
to do so. The traditionally tightfisted farmer is protected from over- 
taxing himself. 

The fact is businessmen and capitalists are protecting their prop- 
erty that lies in the country from bearing a fair tax for educating 
country children. The railroads do not want to pay any more local 
tax than they must on tracks, right-of-ways, and other equipment. 
Oil companies wish to keep down local taxes on wells, pipe lines, 
pumping stations, and the like. Banks do not wish to pay more local 
taxes than they must on property they acquire through foreclosure 
or otherwise. A direct plea to protect railroads, oil companies, and 
banks would receive scant support in most states. Therefore the 
whole protection movement is put in the name of the homeowner 
and farmer. These are protected from themselves, and the com- 
panies are not mentioned. Taxpayers’ organizations under the leader- 
ship of these selfish interests keep down taxes. In so far as these 
interests and organizations promote economy and efficiency they have 
their uses, but they do not build strong rural schools nor increase 
teacher’s pay. They personify and represent the penny pinchers. 

The politicians likewise have not failed to see school “jobs” avail- 
able as spoil for the victors. The separate school elections of early 
days are gradually combined with general elections in the name of 
economy. This does away with the special school tax and puts sup- 
port of schools in the hands of the regularly constituted civil (po- 
litical) authorities. School board members are appointed by political 
officeholders. Pressure is thus available, and is used in many places. 
Positions as teachers become political jobs, and school buildings, equip- 
ment, and supplies pay their share of the cost of carrying the political 
overhead. 

The altruistic reformer and only too often the trained school ad- 
ministrator join in taking control of schools away from country 
people. Their motives are usually the highest, but they distrust the 
understanding and ability of country folks. ‘Therefore, they decide 
for them how their schools should be run. An eight-month term is 
admitted to be desirable, and is therefore required. Money may be 
so limited that the eight-month term means $40.00 a month teachers, 
no supervision, no transportation, no libraries; as a matter of fact, 
no anything but an eight-month term. Instead of making money 
available to be used according to the judgment of country folks, people 
who know little or nothing of country life decide what country schools 
shall be. 
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High-powered federal school experts distrust the states and state 
that “the distribution of federal funds within a state is not a matter 
that should be left exclusively to state officials,” and set up a fiction 
that “joint planning between agents of the federal government and 
the respective states appear to be essential for the most effective 
distribution of grants within the various states.’”! 

The fiction is due to the fact that the federal government will pick 
up its play toys and go home if the plans do not suit its agents. 

In the same way, the State Departments of Education take it upon 
themselves to determine not only how state funds shall be spent, but 
how local funds are to be spent if state funds are to be forthcoming. 
Both state and nation, then, seek to foster democracy by telling folks 
what they must do, or else. 

Country people, seeking to establish and maintain schools to meet 
their own needs and desires, find themselves thwarted and deprived 
of power to do what they want to do and ought to do by friend 
and foe alike. Such teachers as those whose articles appear else- 
where in this journal are asked to follow courses of study prepared 
by teachers in city and demonstration schools under the direction of 
state and university experts who know the schools, but not the 
country. School terms, length of school days, bus routes, location 
and types of buildings, these and other details are set by other author- 
ities. School directors are left with the questionable function of 
responding to varying political pressures in appointing teachers, jan- 
itors, and sometimes bus drivers. 

In view of the good record of country people in running their 
own schools when they have a chance, and of, the present rather un- 
satisfactory status of rural schools, it is here proposed that the 
control of country schools should be given back to country people. 
Some such provisions as the following would probably do this. 

Members of school boards should be elected at special school elec- 
tions. They should be elected at large; regional representation within 
the district will be reasonably attained by custom. 

School boards should be given full authority to employ such help 
as they see fit, subject to general state requirements for license, 
certificate, etc. This right should include teachers, principals, janitors, 
bus drivers, superintendents, supervisors, physicians, nurses, builders, 
cooks, lecturers, etc. 

School boards, when school districts are co-terminous with civil 
tax units, should have the right to a specified proportion (one-third) 


*The Advisory Committee on Education. The Report of the Committee. Wash- 
ington: Government Printing Office. 1938. Page 50. 
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of the gross local tax receipts, and to budget this as the board sees 
fit without oversight of the general fiscal authorities. Extra funds 
may be secured by the school board either from the fiscal authorities 
of the local tax district, or by direct tex approved by vote of the people. 

School boards, when school districts are not coterminous with 
other civil tax districts, should have authority to levy school tax up 
to a specified rate, and to propose higher rates for bond issues 
which must be approved by popular vote at school elections. 

School boards of local districts should deal directly with the State 
Board of Education, make all reports required, submit to audit, notify 
the State Board of all action, accept and receipt for state funds 
allocated to the district, accept advice, and so forth. 

School boards should have authority to fix their own budgets, 
salary scales, requirements for employes in addition to the general 
requirements of the state, to locate buildings and bus routes, adopt 
courses of study, adopt textbooks from multiple state lists, including’ 
at least five options for every text, etc. All such action to be reported 
to the State Board of Education, but not subject to the approval of 
that board. 

In case school districts are coterminous with other civil tax dis- 
tricts, it shall be a misdemeanor, subject to $500 fine for each offense, 
for the treasurer of such civil tax districts to use any school funds 
for paying any warrants other than school warrants. 

Elementary and secondary schools should be controlled by the 
same board, with such allocation of school funds to each as the board 
may see fit. 

Each local school district should include enough school children 
to justify the employment of a proper staff of teachers, principals, a 
superintendent, supervisors, physicians, nurses, librarians, janitors, 
bus drivers, and the like for the maintenance of a modern school 
program. (At least 2,500 school children, preferably 10,000.) 

Districts should be allowed to consolidate upon joint recommen- 
dation of their boards and the majority vote of the voters in each of 
the districts consolidating. 

Any district should be allowed to divide itself into two or more 
districts upon the recommendation of the board and the majority 
vote of each of the proposed districts; provided that no district so 
created shall have less than 2,500 scholastic population. 

It should be a misdemeanor, subject to $500 fine, for any legislator 
to introduce or propose any bill seeking directly or indirectly to make 
special provisions for any school district or districts designating them 
by name, population, area, wealth, or any other means. 
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Some such provisions as the above should serve to return the con- 
trol of country schools to country people. Thus schools may be de- 
veloped which, within the limits prescribed by resources available, 
may meet the conditions of life in rural areas. At least a possibility 
of developing such schools would exist. Without some such procedure 
further regimentation of maladjustment seems probable. Standards 
enforced where the best procedure is not known, joint planning where 
one of the planners exercises coercive power, tax saving to the point 
of penuriousness, panaceas prescribed by well-meaning monomaniacs, 
compromising among political forces, have all been tried. No one 
seems pleased. 

A little democracy in rural school control might help “undergird 
democracy.” 


THE CHALLENGE OF RURAL EDUCATION 


JOHN E. BREWTON 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


One of the nation’s greatest educational problems is to discover 
ways and means of improving rural schools and through them the 
quality of life in rural America. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RURAL EDUCATION IN AMERICA 

Despite the urbanization and industrialization of America, rural 
education, elementary and secondary, is still a major responsibility 
of the American system of schools. In the rural areas of the United 
States—open country, villages, and towns with 2,500 or less popula- 
tion—fifty-four per cent of the nation’s teachers are directing the 
learning of 49.7 per cent of the nation’s public school pupils in 88.5 
per cent of the nation’s public school buildings. When one considers 
that over half the public school teachers in the United States are 
rural teachers, that practically half the pupils enrolled in the public 
schools are attending rural schools, and that approximately nine out 
of every ten public school buildings are rural, one begins to realize 
that education in the United States is still largely a rural enterprise. 

Rural education—its quantity and quality—is important to urban 
people as well as to rural people, for our cities are becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon rural areas for the replacement of -their 
population. The Commission on Schools in Small Communities! em- 
phasizes the importance of rural education to urban people. The 


‘American Association of Schoo] Administrators, Commission on Schools in 
Small Communities, Seventeenth Yearbook, “Schools in Small Communities.” 
Washington, D. C.: National Education Association. 1939. p. 10, 11. 
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commission points out that “during the decade 1920-1929 there was 
a net migration from farms to cities of about 6,300,000 persons, and 
although this was temporarily checked during the industrial depres- 
sion, and the movement was reversed in 1932, the cityward move- 
ment is again going forward and will doubtless continue because of 
the excess of rural population and the deficiency of reproduction in 
the cities. Since, therefore, the educational qualifications of a con- 
siderable proportion of city workers are being determined by the ef- 
ficiency of rural schools, cities have an economic interest at stake in 
rural education.” 


THE MAGNITUDE OF RURAL EDUCATION IN THE SOUTH 


In the South rural education assumes great magnitude. This 
magnitude is reflected in the following figures. In the rural areas of 
the fifteen Southern States,? 73.8 per cent of the region’s public school 
teachers are directing the learning of 72.7 per cent of the region’s 
public school pupils in 92.6 per cent of the region’s public school 
buildings. In other words, approximately three out of every four 
teachers employed in the South are teaching in rural schools; approxi- 
mately three out of every four children enrolled in Southern schools 
are attending rural schools; and nine out of every ten school build- 
ings in the South are located in rural areas. 

Obviously, the greatest educational enterprise in the South is 
rural education. It is also obvious that in the South educational 
problems of administration, of supervision, of teaching, and of teacher 
education are largely rural problems. 


RURAL SCHOOLS ARE SMALL SCHOOLS 

Five million rural children attending America’s one- and two- 
teacher schools await a solution to the problem of the small rural 
schools that will insure them of their rightful heritage—an equal 
educational opportunity with urban children. 

In spite of the heralded success of the consolidation movement 
during the past quarter century, the typical American rural! school 
is still a small school. According to the latest available figures, 64.9 
per cent of the public rural schools in the United States are one- 
teacher schools, 11.4 per cent are two-teacher schools, and only 23.7 
per cent are schools with three or more teachers. 

Enrollment figures are, of course, more significant. Available 
statistics indicate that 27.7 per cent of all the children enrolled in 


*Includes the fifteen states of the Southeast and Southwest as classified by 
Odum in Southern Regions: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, New Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, and Virginia. 
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rural schools are in one-teacher schools, that 12.9 per cent are in two- 
teacher schools, that 22.1 per cent are in schools of three to six 
teachers, inclusive, and that 37.3 per cent are in schools of seven or 
more teachers. Four out of every ten children enrolled in rural 
schools are attending one- and two-teacher schools. 

Although over half the consolidated schools of the nation are 
located in the Southern States, the average number of teachers to a 
building in rural areas of the region is still small. The smallest 
average number of teaching positions to a building in the rural areas 
of a Southern state is 1.8 in Kentucky, while the largest is 4.3 in North 
Carolina. The average number of teaching positions to a building 
in the rural areas of the United States is 2.3. While making more 
progress than other regions toward consolidation and the elimina- 
tion of the little red schoolhouse, the South still has over 30,000 one- 
teacher schools, about 15,000 of them schools for white children, 
and about 15,000 of them schools for Negro children. 

It is a little premature, in the light of the foregoing facts, to 
speak of the passing of the little red schoolhouse in America. 


RURAL SCHOOLS OFFER LIMITED EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Half the children of America and three-fourths of the children 
of the South attend rural schools where educational opportunities 
are more limited than in urban schools. Glaring educational in- 
equalities set heavily against the rural child. He receives in neither 
quantity nor quality the educational opportunity of the child who 
attends an urban school. In rural schools, length of term is shorter, 
teachers with less training are employed at lower salaries for shorter 
lengths of time, percentage of teachers residing in communities 
where they teach is smaller, attendance is poorer, progress of pupils 
is more retarded, equipment and instructional materials are more 
meager, and buildings are more limited than in urban schools. Since 
recent studies of local school units reveal that, at present, size of 
school conditions significantly the educational opportunities offered 
children, educational opportunities are even more limited by the 
great number of small schools in rural areas. 

Opportunities in rural schools are further limited because Amer- 
ica has patterned its rural schools too much after urban practices, 
ignoring country life. This is probably the most serious limitation 
of rural schools, this lack of a program to provide for the needs of 
rural people and of rural community life. Rural schools are failing 
to direct their efforts toward the consideration and solution of prob- 
lems of significance to community living in rural America—health, 
farming and farm crafts, homemaking, recreation, cooperative eco- 
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nomics, appreciation of the natural environment, understanding of 
vocational opportunities in rural communities and in farm life, and 
conservation of natural resources. Lack of adult education pro- 
grams and adult services, lack of activities designed to extend the 
school into the community, lack of coordination and use of all social 
and welfare agencies—all these lacks are keenly felt in rural com- 
munities. School terms unadjusted to planting and harvesting sea- 
sons, schools divorced from their communities by consolidation, use 
of textbooks and courses of study designed primarily to meet the 
needs of graded urban schools are some of the evidences of urban 
practices being imposed upon rural schools. 


PROVIDING MORE ADEQUATE EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

More adequate educational opportunities for rural children may 
be provided in two ways: first, through consolidation and the im- 
provement of consolidated schools; and second, through improving 
small rural schools. Significant progress in improving educational 
opportunities in rural areas will not be made until two fundamental 
facts are recognized: first, that consolidation in and of itself does 
not insure an effective and adequate educational program; and second, 
that an effective and adequate educational program can be provided 
in the small rural school. The sooner we become conscious of these 
facts and their implications and recognize that the small rural school 
can and should still play an important role in American rural life and 
that the consolidated school can and should play a more important role 
than it is now playing, and begin an administrative, supervisory, 
and instructional program in these schools based on the needs of 
rural people and of a rural society, the sooner will these schools 
become forces for the improvement of rural life in America. 

Attributing the existing deficiencies found in small rural schools 
to their smallness has resulted in the establishment of two prevalent 
fallacies in educational thinking: first, that the only real solution 
to the small rural school problem is consolidation; and second, that 
small rural schools cannot be made very effective or adequate. Thus, 
paradoxically enough, the small rural school is caught between a 
Pollyannalike optimism on the one hand and a pessimistic defeatism 
on the other. Consolidation advocates, seeing in consolidation a 
cure-all for the evils attending small schools, have pictured in the 
not-too-distant future an educational Utopia where all rural schools 
will be consolidated schools, where the little red schoolhouses with 
all their problems will be no more. 

Heeding these pronouncements, administrators have tended to 
neglect, even ignore, small schools and their problems. These neg- 
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lects by administrators are a natural result of optimistic thinking 
on the one hand—some day I will consolidate all my schools and small 
school problems will be no more—and defeatist thinking on the other 
hand—there’s nothing I can do to improve small rural schools but 
consolidate them and until I can consolidate them I will let them 
struggle with their problems as best they may. 

The blindness of such optimism is twofold. First, it is doubtful . 
that there will ever come a time when all rural schools will be con- 
solidated schools, and that if all were to become consolidated schools ~ 
that they would be large enough to fit into the graded system; and 
second, it is to be seriously questioned whether or not universal 
consolidation of rural schools is desirable even though possible of 
attainment. Kolb and Brunner* in their recent study of rural social 
trends not only predict the persistence of small rural schools, but 
believe their persistence inevitable. They say: “It is estimated that 
because of low population density and topography it will be im- 
possible to dispense with between 75,000 and 100,000 of one- and 
two-room schools as long as people live in the areas these schools 
serve.” Upon the question of the desirability of universal consolida- 
tion, the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public 
Education in the State of New York‘ states that “relation of the 
schools to the natural community and closeness of the school to the 
people are of first-rate educational significance and are not to be 
sacrificed in the interest of ‘efficiency.’ If such a sacrifice is made 
to establish economical districts, we will find in a generation that 
something of deep significance which money cannot buy has been 
destroyed.” 

Small schools never have been given a chance to develop a real 
educational program. It would be a worthy experiment if some state 
would reverse its present practices regarding these schools and give 
them an opportunity to reveal how effective they might become. 
Gaumnitz® suggests what such a reversal of practice might do. He 
says: “If current practices of education were changed so that the 
finest, the more experienced, and best-trained teachers were at- 
tracted to the more difficult positions in the small school and their 
work facilitated with adequate equipment, instead of the opposite, 
there can be no doubt that such teachers, with the advantages in- 
herent in the rural settings of these schools and the close pupil- 


*Kolb, J. H., and Brunner, Edmund de S., A Study of Rural Society. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1935. p. 410. 

‘Regents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Education in the 
State of New York. Education for American Life. New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company. 1938. p. 89, 90. 

*Gaumnitz, W. H., “The Importance of the Small School—Its Major Prob- 
lems,” The Phi Delta Kappan, 19: 209-213, April, 1937. 
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teacher-community relationships possible in them, could not only 
find adequate solutions for the problems due to smallness, but could 
actually make these schools the most effective part of the entire 
system of education.” 

THE CHALLENGE 

The needs of rural schools involving as they do-the welfare of 
- half the children of the nation and three-fourths of the children of 
the South challenge the best in educational leadership and educa- 
tional statesmanship. The fundamental needs of rural schools are: 
first, better teaching and learning; and second, better conditions of 
teaching and learning. 

The greatest need of rural schools is, of course, better teaching 
and learning. But better teaching is dependent upon securing better 
teachers. And the securing of better teachers for rural areas is 
dependent upon improved conditions of teacher service, which in 
turn is dependent upon better financing of rural schools, which we 
are told can only be effected through the establishment of larger 
units of administration, and through federal and state aid. So it is. 
Round and round we go in a closed circle of difficulties. The great 
unsolved problem of rural schools is how to break this ring of diffi- 
culties and begin improving the situation. 

There have been advocates of breaking the ring of difficulties at 
almost all points. Some say it is all a matter of money. Make 
equalization money available through state and/or federal aid and 
all the other problems will be solved in short order. Others have 
advocated breaking the ring through establishing larger administra- 
tive units, thereby effecting a more economical administrative and 
supervisory unit with more taxable wealth and consequently more 
financial support. There are those who claim consolidation of schools 
to be the means of breaking the circle. In fact, every phase of the 
ring of difficulties has been picked out by some one as a point of 
initial attack. 

The intricacies of the rural education problem are such that any 
one means of breaking the ring of difficulties will probably prove 
inadequate. A concerted attack at all points may be a more effective 
procedure. Certainly much more can be done to prepare teachers to 
do a better job of teaching in rural areas. Teacher-education insti- 
tutions have stressed methods and procedures designed to fit graded, 
highly organized, city school programs, and have too often neglected 
the consideration of rural school problems. In this connection it is 
encouraging to find in a 1938-1939 catalog of a teacher-education 
institution the following statement: 
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“Students who understand the advantages and disadvantages of rural life, 
appreciate the sterling qualities of rural people, and thoroughly enjoy rural life 
themselves, may pursue a modification of the General Elementary Curriculum to 
prepare for rural teaching. Their intelligence must be above the median of the 
class and they must possess such qualities of leadership as will enable them to 
cooperate in organizing the communities to provide recreation for young and old, 
to put into effect health programs, and to stimulate the social, and intellectual 
and religious life of the people. These students are assigned to rural schools for 
their practice teaching, which are in charge of teachers and a supervisor of prac- 
tice who understand and are in sympathy with rural life.’” 

Rural schools need a vital program of education geared into the 
realities of rural life. They need trained personnel to put this pro- 
gram into operation; they need money to pay teachers and leaders 
and to provide them with better conditions for teaching and learn- 
ing. But the most immediate need is a general plan of procedure, 
an educational program designed to meet the needs of rural people 
and of rural communities. 

An appropriate and vital question to ask here is: Can rural 
schools help to effect the quality of life in rural America? In an- 
swering this question in the affirmative, Kolb and Brunner’ say that 
“if the schools are to promote a better social order they will do so 
in large part through patient spadework in thousands of localities 
just as the Agricultural Extension Service contributed to the im- 
provement in the production capacity of American farmers by means 
of hundreds of thousands of meetings and demonstrations in thou- 
sands of farm communities, supplemented by the use of printed 
matter and auxiliary devices. In short, data exist to prove that on 
the community and even on the county level the school can achieve 
miracles in effecting social change when vision, leadership, or social 
wisdom is provided.” They cite three cases which may be examined 
in their book, A Study of Rural Society. 

If American rural schools are to become community schools of 
social action, teacher-education institutions and state departments 
of education must become focal points of creative effort in educa- 
tional planning designed to effect the social, physical, cultural, and 
material development of the people of rural America. The key to 
improvement in rural education rests in teacher-education institu- 
tions and with state departments of education. Theirs is the basic 
responsibility for promoting the reorganization of the content and 
method of community education. 


*Annual Bulletin New Jersey State Teachers College. Glassboro, New Jersey. 
1937-38, 1938-39. p. 32. 
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A DESIRABLE RURAL SECONDARY SCHOOL 
PROGRAM 


RICHARD E. JAGGERS 
Kentucky Department of Education 


Approximately twenty-three per cent of the persons enrolled in 
school in the United States in 1936 below the college level were in 
the secondary grades, and the other seventy-seven per cent were in 
the elementary grades. In 1939 the proportion of these young people 
enrolled in the secondary grades has in all likelihood increased. The 
number of young people in our population of secondary school age 
keeps before us the need for a constant inventory of our secondary 
school program. For the Southern area this means, in the main, an 
inventory of the program of rural secondary education. This paper 
addresses itself to the problem of providing a secondary school pro- 
gram suitable to the needs of young people who come from our region 
of relatively sparse population—the rural area. 

The purpose of education in any community should be to provide 
learning opportunities for all the people everywhere, regardless of 
age, sex, economic status, or social status, as well as those who are 
handicapped in any way. Any community which has an educational 
concept less broad in scope will fail to perform its function as a part 
of a democracy. Education for “all the people, everywhere” must be 
the goal of every community. 

The school is set up so the community may better perform its edu- 
cational function. It represents the organized effort of society to 
meet those individual and social needs of the young people which are 
ordinarily not met by agencies outside the school. The elementary 
school receives the very young person, and through its organized pro- 
gram undertakes to give him those integrating knowledges and expe- 
riences which will enable him to live among his fellows and under- 
stand the things they do; and the elementary school undertakes to 
give each young person those knowledges and experiences which will 
tend to help him discover his aptitudes and interests. After the apti- 
tudes are discovered and the interests developed in the elementary 
grades, the secondary school should so be organized that it may be 
able to develop further these powers so that young persons may ad- 
vance toward desirable individual and social goals. 

Not all the rural schools are set up so they may carry out the 
ideals here expressed. In general, the rural secondary school has not 
been properly housed, staffed, equipped, or financed so it could do 
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the things which have been assigned to it. While we all know that 
we may house a school and equip and supply it adequately, and that 
we may staff it with educated teachers and still not have a school; but 
experience has taught us that if there is a modern sanitary school 
plant, properly equipped and supplied with learning materials, and 
if the school is under the leadership of educated and conscientious 
teachers, effective learning usually takes place. 

Many significant things have been done in recent years to bring 
about better learning conditions in our rura] secondary schools: (1) 
The very small secondary school is giving place to larger schools 
through consolidation; (2) standardizing and accrediting agencies 
have brought about better equipment and more adequate learning 
materials; (3) the enlargement of the attendance unit has brought 
about a better school plant; (4) higher professional requirements 
have brought into the profession a better-educated group of teachers 
and principals; (5) with better leadership the individual needs of 
pupils have been given more attention, which in turn has improved 
the curriculum; and (6) state-wide efforts to improve curriculum 
offerings have resulted in the organization of learning programs in 
terms of interests, aptitudes, and purposes of young people of sec- 
ondary school age. 

But we still have many small high schools. Studebaker, in an 
address before the Alliance for Guidance of Rural Youth, on January 
26, 1939, pointed out that “there are about 23,000 high schools in the 
nation exclusive of junior high schools. In each of approximately 
half of these high schools there are fewer than one hundred pupils. 
Twenty per cent of them enroll fewer than fifty pupils each. There 
are more than 2,000 high schools each trying to offer four years of 
work with a total staff of but two teachers.” This means that in 
these small schools only a very narrow curriculum is offered. It 
means, too, that these very small schools generally are poorly housed, 
hence offer little opportunity for expanding the program. 

While a constantly increasing number of educated persons are 
entering teaching, the small community which has little resources 
must of necessity take those teachers for whom there are no employ- 
ment opportunities in larger and more fortunate communities. Then. 
too, there are still many persons who enter teaching because it offers 
the “next best” thing and not because it is their chosen profession; 
others enter teaching with the subject-matter point of view and with- 
out the social concept that it is the pupil around whom learning pro- 
grams should be built. 

Probably the first step in developing an adequate secondary school 
program for rural young people is for all of us who are interested in 
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rural education to get rid of our inferiority complex and develop some 
self-respect. We should keep the rural evangelist out of the field, 
and keep out those people who beat their breasts and utter wails about 
the “poor rural schools.” We must build from within—develop a 
higher respect for rural people, rural boys and girls, rural teachers, 
rural superintendents. Our failure to look upon rural teachers with 
respect (disrespect is expressed in low salary, short terms, little 
schools, inadequate training, etc.) has developed a sort of “well-I- 
did-the-best-I-could” attitude on the part of most of us. We must 
learn to respect educational leadership wherever we find it. 

Each State must accept its educational responsibility. This means 
that there should be a State program of secondary education in terms 
of the needs of the different areas in the State. This implies that a 
minimum program would be guaranteed each community by the State. 
Schools are no longer wholly local enterprises, but are of major con- 
cern of the State. The financial program should make it so that the 
boy and girl in the back country will be given opportunities equal to 
those living in more fortunate communities. 

The people must face the facts involved. We all agree that if 
possible the school should be near the homes of the people. We know, 
too, that in order to have a school that is effective there must be some 
one hundred fifty pupils. In a sparsely-settled area we cannot have 
a school large enough to function effectively and keep it close to all 
the people. We must teach communities that they must surrender 
their pride in the little school next door or they will sacrifice the wel- 
fare of the young people. Economy and efficiency must rule if ef- 
fective school services are to be had. We must get rid of many little 
schools so that we may have one school large enough to secure effi- 
ciency with economy. 

There is a need for Federal aid for the support of schools in those 
States which are unable adequately to maintain a desirable minimum 
secondary school program. This aid should not be given to those 
States which have failed to make every effort to equalize educational 
opportunities within. 

The needs of rural life call for a change in attitude on the part of 
many school people. The school program should be set up in terms 
of the needs of young people to be served by that school community. 
This means that we must stop the practice of taking a preconceived 
pattern of education into a community and trying to fit the people to 
the program. If the school is to serve the people in that school area, 
its program must build upon the needs discovered by a study of that 
community. Such a procedure will go hard with those who have cast 
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a halo about certain “bodies of knowledge,” and who think that de- 
mocracy will be destroyed by any failure to master it. 

We must change our concept about what constitutes liberal edu- 
cation. There are many who believe that art, music, commerce, home 
economics, agriculture, auto mechanics, and the like, are to be taken 
only by those young people who are not able to do well in such fields 
as English, mathematics, languages, and sciences. The school must 
be a place where a young person will have a chance to employ his 
interests, abilities, and aptitudes in achieving his life purposes. It 
is not natural that so-called intelligent pupils would not be interested 
in art, music, agriculture, mechanics, and the like. To place one 
part of the school program upon a higher or lower plane than another 
part is undemocratic and not socially desirable. Every phase of the 
program must be respected if it meets the needs of the young people. 

In addition to work in English, science, social sciences, and fine 
arts, the rural secondary school would emphasize such phases of 
homemaking as clothing, beautifying the home, conveniences in the 
home, managing money, home nursing and care of the sick, prepara- 
tion and service of food, family relationships, care of children, per- 
sonality development, and, in fact, there should be opportunities to 
apply the theories of living. 

While most of the young men reared in the country will likely live 
in the country, not all of them will be interested in becoming farmers. 
Many will; but there will be others who, through industrial arts work 
and general shop, will discover and develop aptitudes for industrial 
work. Building trades, electricity, auto mechanics, and the like, offer 
promise for those whose aptitudes lead them in that direction. The 
program should emphasize and train for farm work those who want 
to remain, but it should not be limited to those who want to remain 
on the farm. The school should educate boys and girls through the 
environment and not limit itself to educating them only for their 
environment. 

The rural secondary school should recognize the needs of the phys- 
ically handicapped persons who cannot profit by the regularly organ- 
ized school program. There are probably 2,500,000 persons of school 
age whose needs are not met by the regular school program. All the 
people everywhere must be cared for in the program. 

The rural secondary school should become the center of all edu- 
cational activities for young men and women in the community. 
There is no Y. M. C. A.; therefore, the recreational life of young peo- 
ple must center at the school. There is no public library for the peo- 
ple; therefore, the school must be the place where the people may 
have their library needs served. The housewife should find it desirable 
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to consult the department of homemaking about technical problems 
of nursing, buying, preserving, saving, sewing, beautification, and the 
like. The farmer should be able to get information and to work out 
problems in the agricultural laboratory. The industrial arts room 
and the general shop should be open for individual and group instruc- 
tion in rural electrification, building problems, mechanics, and the like. 

A secondary school problem, built upon the needs of the people 
in the community, upon the concept that education is to meet the in- 
dividual and social needs, and upon the democratic view that educa- 
tion is for all the people, will soon merge education with life and bring 
us to that place where education becomes a way of life—the good way 
to life. 

The rural secondary school program must have better leadership. 
Those who have charge of the program must be better educated in 
that they have an understanding of the problems faced by young peo- 
ple who live in areas of sparse population. They must realize that 
the forward look in an educational program may be the same for both 
rural and urban people—they both look toward life—but that the 
major difference is the point of departure on the road to life. The 
materials with which rural teachers must work and the attitudes 
growing out of conditions in isolated areas differ from those found 
in centers of dense population. Those who educate teachers must 
have an understanding of these differences. 

Rural secondary education is a special problem in the same degree 
that urban education is a special problem, just as the education of 
each individual is a special problem—no more, no less. The solution 
to the problem of providing a desirable program for rural secondary 
schools is approached in the same way one would undertake the solu- 
tion of an educational problem for an urban community or for an 
individual. In either case the educational planners must have or 
develop clear concepts. 

1. What do they mean by education—its scope and function? 

2. For whom is the organized educational program set up—all the 
people everywhere? All ages, all economic levels, all social levels, 
all ability levels? 

3. Do the planners have a feeling that the problem of rural edu- 
cation has “peculiarities” so fundamentally different that they can- 
not be approached with as much confidence as problems relating to 
any other so-called “sector” of society? 

4. Do the planners think that the State has as much obligation 
to one group as another, or do the planners think it unfair to “take” 
from the wealthier counties and “give” to the less wealthy? 
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5. Do the planners believe that the Federal Government has an 
obligation in those States unable to maintain a minimum program 
for “all the people, everywhere” ? 

6. Do the planners believe that the program in operation in each 
community should be dominated by the needs in that community? 

7. Do the planners believe that the rural secondary schools should 
educate only for life in the rural community environment, or do they 
believe they should educate for life through the rural environment? 

8. Do the planners of educational programs believe in limiting the 
school program to the needs of “normal” children, or do they feel a 
public obligation to the handicapped? 

9. Do the planners believe that all organized educational activi- 
ties should be centered in the community school, or do they believe 
several agencies should continue to act independently? 

10. Do those educational institutions “purporting” to educate 
leaders build their programs upon known leadership needs, or do they 
continue to maintain “tradition” and ignore leadership needs in 
sparsely-settled areas? 

If the leaders in the Southern area will forget their allegiance to 
vested viewpoints and many outworn traditions, and answer the above 
questions correctly, and out of it all formulate concepts upon the 
basis of these answers, the South will cease to bear the stigma of 
“Economic Problem Number One”—a truthful translation of which 
probably means “America’s neglected stepchildren.” 


PREPARATIONS OF TEACHERS AT SOUTH 
GEORGIA TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MARVIN S. PITTMAN 
President 


South Georgia Teachers College is making an earnest effort to pre- 
pare teachers for the State of Georgia. Georgia is essentially a rural 
State. Atlanta, its largest city, is composed in great part of people 
of rural rearing, and its commercial importance depends upon the 
trade of those who earn their livelihood in rural territory. The pro- 
duction of cotton, tobacco, peaches, pork, beef, turpentine, wood pulp, 
watermelons, syrup, vegetables, pecans, and other farm products, 
keeps the commercial wheels of Georgia turning. Any intelligent 
program of teacher education must be financed by these products, 
and in consequence should be carried forward with a curriculum at 
least partially based upon these pursuits. 
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Georgia’s population is 63:2 per cent white and 36.2 per cent black. 
Of its white farmers, 31.6 per cent are landowners, 68.5 per cent are 
share croppers and tenant farmers. Forty per cent of the students 
of South Georgia Teachers College are the children of farmers, and 
ninety per cent of them, when graduated, will begin their teaching in 
rural territory. The typical school of Georgia is a consolidated 
school; the town and village schools, as well as the open country 
schools, are made up by the consolidation of what were formerly one- 
teacher rural schools. The town high school often gets a majority 
of its boys and girls from the surrounding country. These facts make 
the preparation of teachers in Georgia essentially a task of prepar- 
ing teachers to teach the rural youth wherever they may happen to 
attend school, whether it be in the open country, the villages, or the 
towns. Preparation of teachers for one-teacher schools for white 
children in Southern Georgia is not a major need, since there are so 
few such schools. The factor of greatest importance is that all of 
our graduates, regardless of grade or subject, will teach rural youth, 
will be influenced by Georgia’s agricultural life, will serve her rural 
necessities. 

There are other modifying factors in the task of preparing teach- 
ers in this locality. A great number of the students come from small 
high schools which are poorly financed, and therefore not adequately 
staffed or equipped. While these students have been reared in a 
rural environment, they are usually uninformed on the economic and 
social facts which exist in their own communities and in the State 
at large. Agriculture as a science and rural life as an art have not 
impinged upon their consciousness. Too often they think of farm- 
ing as drudgery and the country as a place from which to migrate. 
The arts—music, fine and practical arts, and home economics—have 
not been available for them. There are numerous voids in their lives 
of which they have not yet even become conscious. 

The task, then, before the teachers college is to make its students 
conscious of Georgia’s social and economic conditions; to cause them 
to become aware of their own personal, intellectual, social, and cul- 
tural needs; to instill in them desires to become personally efficient 
and cultured, and professionally constructive and skillful. The means 
must be provided through teaching faculty and college facilities 
whereby their necessities may be served and their ambitions advanced. 

A definite program is being carried out at South Georgia Teach- 
ers College to accomplish these ends. A group of courses which are 
considered as basic for general education is being offered and also 
required. These are physical science, biology, mathematics, social 
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science, and English. Other courses are also being required. These 
are courses which are designed to give to the prospective teachers 
certain specific skills and knowledges, which they will need for their 
own enlightenment and which they should use to great advantage as 
teachers of rural youth. One of the courses, a study of “Contem- 
porary Georgia,” deals with the economic and social conditions of the 
State—not in theory, but with the actual facts which confront Geor- 
gians today. An orientation course in rural life is another of this 
group. It consists of a study of ways of improving rural life—the 
farmstead, landscaping, farm crops, livestock, gardening, and other 
facts essential to efficient and happy living in the country. A prac- 
tical health and physical education course includes medical examina- 
tion, immunization from common communicable diseases, personal 
and social hygiene, physical activities for the individual, home and 
community sanitation, and other information essential for the citizen 
and for the teacher. A course in music is designed to give the stu- 
dents some information and also some demonstrations designed to 
create a background of appreciation of good music; some knowledge 
to enable him to comprehend the mechanics and science of music; 
some participation so as to develop the basic musical skills essential 
for all teachers. A general course in art entitled “The Art of Liv- 
ing” is required—not to produce artists, but rather to help all those 
who take it to appreciate art more fully and to evaluate its place in 
life. All students take at least one course in practical arts. The 
young women usually take home economics and the young men indus- 
trial arts. The right of choice between the practical arts is given to 
all; consequently there are many exceptions to the practice stated 
above. 

In addition to these specified courses, a number of educational 
courses are offered—psychology, history of education, curriculum 
construction, philosophy, etc. A high degree of election is allowed in 
this field. 

A variety of opportunities for student teaching is provided 
through our system of laboratory schools. An effort is made to suit 
teaching experience to the individual needs of the students. To this 
end there are three different kinds of laboratory or practice schools, 
each designed to serve a different group of students. The grouping 
is determined by the extent of teaching experience previously had 
or desired by the student teacher. 

The laboratory schools are under the direction of Walter L. Downs. 
The campus schools, one elementary and one high school, are used 
for the novices. ‘The student teachers who have had no previous 
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teaching experience work for one quarter of twelve weeks in one 
or the other of these schools, devoting at least two-thirds of each day 
to their laboratory school work. In the campus schools, in accord- 
ance with the standards of the American Association of Teachers 
Colleges, from two to six students work with each supervising teacher 
at one time. In these schools students do the usual observation, par- 
ticipation, and teaching expected of student teachers. One charac- 
teristic of the campus schools, not common for such schools, is that 
ninety per cent of all the children who attend these schools come 
from the farms of Bulloch County. 

The Ogeechee Community Laboratory School is located about five 
miles from the college and is under the supervision of Miss Elizabeth 
Donovan. This school is used as a proving ground for the students 
after they shall have finished their teaching in the campus laboratory 
school. Upon completion of the required teaching in a campus school, 
a student may elect to do more teaching. It is not required by law 
or by college regulations, but it is a privilege eagerly sought by most 
of our students. The Ogeechee School is a typical Georgia junior 
school—eight grades, with a faculty of from seven to nine teachers. 
A student teacher is put in charge of each room, one is made respon- 
sible for elementary home economics, and one is responsible for ele- 
mentary industrial arts. Each of these student teachers becomes 
fully responsible for one room and its children for a period of three 
months. Miss Donovan is a well-educated, skillful, and sympathetic 
supervising principal, and the school runs in a very orderly, efficient 
fashion. She is the only paid teacher in the school. Each student 
gets his room and board for the quarter during which he does his 
work. Miss Donovan holds daily conferences with her young teach- 
ers to discuss in retrospect and in prospect the work of the day. Not 
only do Miss Donovan and her young faculty direct the work of 
school, but they also participate fully in the life of the community. 
They attend church service each Sunday at some church in the school 
district. They visit cane grindings, attend community festivities, 
hold play night for adults—in fact, enjoy and promote many commu- 
nity activities. 

The school has had a very constructive influence on the health of 
the community. Two years ago a health survey of the district was 
made, and it was found that forty per cent of the school children 
were infected with hookworm. That has now been reduced to sev- 
enteen per cent. Efforts are being continued to completely eliminate 
the malady. One of the means of elimination has been the installa- 
tion of sanitary toilets. One hundred such units have been installed 
in the district. The health program has been further prosecuted by 
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the substitution of a deep well, three hundred fifty feet, for a surface 
well. Through the work in home economics, a revolution has been 
wrought in the matter of school lunches and general school sanitation. 

So broad, varied, and practical are the experiences of the student 
teachers that when they shall have completed their term of internship, 
they can be truthfully described as “experienced” teachers. This 
fact is recognized by the superintendents of the State, because their 
services are eagerly sought. 

The Denmark School, a rural consolidated school of nine grades, 
is the school where prospective critic teachers and county supervisors 
do their student teaching. The schools of Georgia, like the schools of 
other States, need supervisory and administrative service. Changes 
in curriculum, philosophy, and class procedures require expert guid- 
ance. In order that such supervisory service may be provided, South 
Georgia Teachers College, through the assistance of the Rosenwald 
Fund, has engaged in the task of preparing suitable elementary school 
principals and county supervisors or helping teachers. In order to 
do this, superior, experienced teachers are selected to prepare them- 
selves for these supervisory types of positions. The individual needs 
of each candidate are carefully studied and courses are suggested 
to meet these needs. In addition to the prescribed college courses, 
each candidate must do two types of field service. These are demon- 
stration teaching and county supervision. Six weeks are devoted 
to each of these types of field- services. George Donaldson is resi- 
dent administrative principal and is responsible for the proper oper- 
ation of the school. Miss Kate Houx is the professional supervisor 
and concerns herself with the professional expertness of the teachers 
who are doing their demonstration teaching. Six groups of student 
teachers of five each work in the school in the course of the year. 
Each group works a period of six weeks. The purpose of this work 
is to learn how to demonstrate professional procedures to others, how 
to conduct conferences, and perform such other services of a teach- 
ing character as would be expected of a supervising teacher or prin- 
cipal. 

PROGRAM FOR THE DENMARK SCHOOL 

The program for the Denmark School has been founded on the 
belief that a school which is good for children is good for supervisors. 
A school which is good for children should take an active part in 
community affairs. Some of the community and school affairs in 
which the supervisors-in-training have led and participated in are: 

Community work meetings, at which shrubbery on the campus was 
worked, new shrubbery planted, the campus sodded, and the building 
cleaned and repaired. 
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Community social affairs in the form of Sunday School, cane 
grindings, syrup boilings, quilting bees, sewing clubs, agricultural and 
community club. meetings. 

Children have been given much which they can carry home. Half 
of the families represented in the school have planted pine seedlings. 
Many children, inspired by like undertakings at school, have planted 
vegetable and flower gardens. Several, following excursions into 
near-by woods, have carried home and planted native shrubbery. 
Boys have repaired the building and thereby have learned the essen- 
tials of home mechanics. Girls have made curtains for the audito- 
rium and dresses for themselves. 

Many excursions into the immediate vicinity have made for an 
awareness of social and economic problems and opportunities. Saw- 
mills, turpentine stills, greenhouses, simple attractive homes and 
gardens, county and college libraries have been visited. 

Health has been a first concern. Physical examinations have been 
given; hookworm infection reduced from forty per cent to twenty-five 
per cent; hand-washing and supervised luncheons established; di- 
rected play activities initiated; and plans made for a preschool clinic. 

Reading for fact-getting and enjoyment has been stressed. Teach- 
ing techniques in terms of procedures with children have been initiat- 
ed. Standardized reading tests have been given, objective graphs of 
the results made. These are discussed with the children and posted 
in the rooms. 

After the completion. of their practice in demonstration teaching 
in the Denmark School, the students begin their practice supervisory 
work in Bulloch County. Miss Jane Franseth, a successful and ex- 
perienced supervisor, directs this field work. Miss Franseth is a full- 
time faculty member of the college but gives all of her time as county 

‘supervisor of Bulloch County Schools. The students work with Miss 
Franseth as assistant supervisors for a period of six weeks. By this 
procedure they learn how to plan a county program of supervision 
and how to carry it through. Each student supervisor is responsible 
for certain services in a particular school and also for certain county- 
wide services during his interneship. General conferences are held 
weekly, and individual conferences are held as conditions demand. 

At South Georgia Teachers College there are many incidental 
learnings for those preparing to become teachers. Every student is 
given opportunity for important constructive learning such as duties 
connected with house government, athletic activities, social clubs, 
student council, musical organizations, college paper, international 
relations club, dramatics, forensics, nature study, faculty assistant- 
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ships, and numerous other organizations each of which makes its own 
contributions to the effectiveness of teachers wherever they work. 

The task of the education of teachers in Georgia is neither simple 
nor easy, but it is made much easier and much simpler than prepara- 
tion for teaching in many other states because of the fact that prac- 
tically all of the schools of Georgia are consolidated and are pre- 
dominantly rural in character. We have the great advantage of a 
relatively homogeneous economic and social situation. Difficult though 
it be, we can sense what our educational problems are and can center 
our efforts upon their solution. We hope that South Georgia Teachers 
College has made a correct diagnosis of current problems of teacher 
education and that the correct procedures are being used for their 
solutions. 


EDITORIAL 


The rural school of a generation ago was a curious institution. 
It had in it much strength. Many of its teachers were strong men 
and women, if not professionally surely personally. Later, they be- 
came lawyers and ministers and physicians with names to conjure 
with and the strength which in time brought them this distinction 
had even then a potency little dreamed of. For it was that strength 
deliberately crying aloud the delights of urban fleshpots that drained 
the country of its virile young’ men, sent them scurrying to the city, 
and so used the rural school to destroy its community. That wasn’t 
the fault of the teachers. The country tacitly assumed that its 
highest mission was to serve as the source of urban strength, and 
named them its choicest who joined their strength to that of the city. 

It was perhaps the city which foresaw first the destruction which 
such a philosophy and policy would inevitably wreak. The country 
can live after a fashion from itself. The city not at all. It derives 
its economic nourishment from the hinterland. Any form of rural 
anemia sooner or later finds its response in an enfeebled city. The 
city, of course, cannot expect to escape a heavy toll for any lands 
or lives that the country wastes. 

And so, at long last the rural school has come to understand that 
the goal of its old policy would be the sterility alike of rural and 
urban areas. And that while it should not and cannot expect to 
commit all of its power to rural service it must hold enough of it to 
preserve the nation from ultimate social and economic collapse. That, 
as a policy of self-defense, is the least it can afford to do. 

This issue of the PEABODY JOURNAL OF EDUCATION is prompted 
by that conception. 
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Five Star Selections—Buy with Your First Five Dollars 
**#***GppyE, G. E. R. Betrayal in central Europe. Harpers, 1939. 499p. $3.50. 


This is an “inside” story, by a well-known foreign correspondent of the German absorption of 


Austria and reduction of Czechoslovakia. 
sources that are commonly inaccessible. 


Events are related in detail and are based on many 
The book should be of interest to all those who are 


seeking a clearer understanding of Nazi advances in central Europe. 
*****NOLL, VicToR H. The teaching of science in elementary and secondary 


schools. 


Longmans, Green, c1939. 238p. $2.00. 


The “‘wheat” of published studies during a quarter-century, and scholarly interpretation of their 
influence on the newest trends and philosophies in this field. 


Four Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty Dollars 


****N. E. A. DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
VISORS AND DIRECTORS OF INSTRUCTION. 
Eleventh Yearbook: cooperation prin- 
ciples and practices. Washington, 
C., N. E. A., c1939. 244p. 

**** WHITMAN, WILLSON. God’s val- 
ley. Viking, 1939. 320p. $3.00. 

From the title to the last page it breathes on 
every line the spirit of T. V. New Deal, 
and C. I. O., as being God’s own gift to man. 
Well illustrated—mostly with T. V. A. pictures. 


Well written but style flippant in spots, for the 
serious reader 


Three Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Twenty-Five 
Dollars 


***BROWN, FRANCIS. Sociology of 
childhood. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 498p. 
$2.25. 

A thorough and balanced treatment of the 
factors entering into the development of the 
child from the standpoint of the family group, 
play group, school, 
ligious development. For teachers and parents. 

***BuRTT, EDWIN. Types of religious 
philosophy. Harpers, c1939. 6512p. 

Eleven stimulating, thought-provoking chap- 

i e wealth of information and facts 
therein tend to remove the “doubtless” from 
the conclusion—‘“doubtless most readers will 
be primarily concerned to reach their own 
more confident answers.” Discussion of the 


Catholic Philosophy of Religion and Humanism 
especially illuminating. 


leisure activities and re-. 


***CuRTIS, FRANCIS. Third digest of 
investigations in the teaching of science. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, c1939. 419p. 

3.50. 
$ Digests nos. 164-257, covering elementary, 


secondary, college levels. Expertly selected and 
digested, with authors’ (not Curtis’) conclusions. 

*** HARRIS, HERBERT. American labor. 
New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1939. 459p. $3.75. 

A complete history of American labor from 
Colonial times to the present. The book should 
give the reader a clearer understanding of the 


hopes and aspirations of labor. It is designed 
both for students and laymen. 


***HITLER, ADOLF. Mein kampf (un- 
expurgated edition, fully annotated). 
Reynal & Hitchcock, 1939. 993p. $3.00. 

This is the authorized, complete, and un- 
expurgated edition published in America for the 
first time. The only English translation avail- 
able heretofore was the 1933 condensation. If 
any justification is necessary for this recom- 
mendation it is that in a Democracy every point 
of view, no matter how extreme, should be given 
a hearing. We recommend Mein kampf to the 
million American educators of America in the 
firm belief that they will read the book critically, 
challenge the fictions and the unproved claims, 
recognize the literary and inspirational merit 
of the text, and weigh carefully the notes 
prepared by a distinguished editorial committee, 
to the end that the American teacher may better 
arm future generations to defend the liberties 
and traditions of our forefathers. 


***HoovER, J. EDGAR. Persons in hid- 
ing. Boston, Little, Brown & Co., 1938. 
3825p. $2.50. 


How the Federal Bureau of Investigation 


works; how criminals, after having acquired 
vast sums of money, often change their ways of 
Fascinating, re- 


living to escape suspicion. 
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markable exposition with implications for citi- 
zenship development. 


*** KOUWENHOVEN, JOHN. Adven- 
tures of America, 1857-1900. Harpers, 
1938. 146p. $3.50. 


An album of over 250 pictures which appeared 
in Harper's Weekly. Text accompanies the 
pictures and weaves them into an intimate 
social history of the period. It is a volume 
that can be studied with interest and en- 
lightenment by children and grownups alike. : 

***MCSPADDEN, J. WALKER. Beauti- 
ful Hawaii. Crowell, 1939. 220p. 
$2.50. 

A serious, interestingly written story descrip- 
tion of the Hawaiian Islands, the people, nature, 
and immigrants, their everyday living, their 
work, and their relations with the world at 
large. The book will serve as an excellent 
tourist guide of the serious sort. Maps and 
pictures. 

***MILLER, DaAvip F., and BLAYDES, 
GLENN, W. Methods and materials for 
teaching biological sciences. McGraw- 
Hill, c1938. 435p. $3.50. 

Ten chapters of principles, then thirteen of 
exceedingly practical demonstrations for the 
laboratory, field, greenhouse, etc. 

***WesT, HERBERT. The nature writ- 
ers; a guide to a richer reading. Brat- 
tleboro, Vt., Stephen Daye, 1939. 155p. 
$2.00. 

Brief appreciations of the lives and books of 
128 authors—some long unapprecia’ 


Two Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Fifty Dollars 


** ABEL, THEODORE. Why Hitler came 
into power. Prentice-Hall, 1938. 322p. 
$2.75. 

In this book the author explains the Hitler 
movement in terms of the evidence from the 
unpublished original life stories of 600 Hitler 
followers. Many interesting questions vital to 
an understanding of the Nazi regime are con- 
sidered. 


**BORGESON, GERTRUDE. Techniques 
used by the teacher during the nursery 
school luncheon period. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, 1938. 214p. 
$2.35. 

A case study of young children’s feeding 
problems and an observation of teacher methods. 
Teacher personality together with certain types 
of home influences are discussed as contribut- 
ing factors in such problems and their correc- 
tion. Some new and interesting conclusions are 
drawn with frequent citation from a_ full 
bibliography. 

**CALDWELL, ERSKINE. North of the 
Danube. Viking, c1939. 128p. $3.00. 

A serious, beautifully written, truthful, in- 
timate treatment of Czechoslovakia before its 
rape by Germany. Wonderful half-tones by 
Margaret Bourke-White. 


**CaRTER, C. C., and BRENTNALL, H. 
C. Man the world over. Appleton, 
1939. 6508p. $3.00. 

This is an overview of geography written 
in an entertaining way, well illustrated with 
excellent maps and half-tones. Far superior to 


Van Loon’s product which the publishers wished 
off on an ignorant pu 
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**CASSIDY, MICHAEL, and PRATT, 
HELEN. Your experiment in living. 


Reynal & Hitchcock, Blue Ribbon Books, 
1939. 153p. $1.75. 


Nine very frank chapters for the later 
adolescent on personal problems. 


**COMSTOCK, ANNA B. Handbook of 
nature study. (Rev. ed.). Comstock 
Publishing Co., c1939. 9387p. $4.00. 

Wholly new form for the twenty-fourth edi- 
tion of this “nature-lovers’ bible.”’ All sections 
revised, with new pictures, captions, bibliog- 
raphies, ete. A reference masterpiece. 


**CURTIS, FRANCIS. Investigations of 
vocabulary in textbooks of science for 
secondary schools. Ginn & Co., c1938. 
127p. $1.40. 


Scholarly proof that most authors 
obscurely. 


**Davis, WAYNE, ed. How to choose 
a junior college. Harpers, 1939. 249p. 
$2.50 


write 


An invaluable reference book for libraries 
and homes. Lists and describes critically more 
than 500 colleges. 

**DURELL, FLETCHER. Mathematical 
adventures. Boston, Bruce Humphries, 
c1938. 157p. $2.00. 

How the teacher may steer between the older 

“compartmentalized” and the newer “fused” 
mathematics by a plan of “cooperative” mathe- 


matics. 
**FREEMAN, FRANK. Mental tests; 
rev. ed. Boston, Houghton Mifflin, 


c1939. 460p. $2.50. 

A comprehensive treatment of the general 
field of testing. The author gives a refreshing 
interpretation to both old and new phases of 
mental testing. The evaluation of evidence on 


controversial points is critical but fair. A 
very helpful book. 

**HARBEDIAN, H. Gordon. Albert 
Einstein. Funk & Wagnalls, c1939. 


340p. $3.75. 

A most sympathetic biography, emphasizing 
“the man beloved” rather than the genius. The 
chief aspects of his theories are offered for the 
well-read layman. 

_**HAPPOLD, F. CROSSFIELD. Modern 
historians of the French revolution. 
Nelson, 1928. 200p. $2.00. 

Excerpts from the writings of some of the 
leading modern historians who have, to some 
degree, made the period of the French Revolu- 
tion their province. The readings have been 
chosen in an unbiased manner. It is a brief 
volume with which students of European history 
should b 

**HUNT, FRAZIER. The little doc; the 
story of Allan Roy Dafoe. Simon & 
Schuster, c1939. 302p. $2.00. 

Dramatic accounts of his life before destiny 
knocked, and after. 

** KANDEL, I. L., ed. Educational 
yearbook of the international institute 
of Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. T. C., Columbia, 1938. 399p. 
$3.70. 

Rural education in fourteen countries shows 
basic conditions and trends surprisingly alike. 

exodus from rural areas is found in all. 
Little is done by schoois or governments to 


equate urban and rural) social contacts, housing, 


il 
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water and sewage systems, hours of work, and 
standards of living. There is increasing recog- 
nition that education must be adapted to life: 
that rural education must derive from, and must 
in turn enrich, country life. 

**LOGAN, EDWARD, ed. The American 
political scene. Harpers, c1938. 311p. 
$1.50. 

An analysis of the underlying forces which 
determine the course of American politics. It 
is prepared by seven well-known authorities in 
the field of political science, and is a book that 
should be especially valuable to teachers of 
American government. 

**LONG, DWIGHT. Seven seas on a 
shoestring; sailing all seas in the “Idle 
Hour.” Harper, 1939. 310p. $3.00. 

One husky boy in a thirty-two-foot boat en- 
circles the globe; firsthand lessons in naviga- 
tion, geography, and sociology are given. A 
superior adventure story. 

**MINTER, DAVIDE. Modern home 
crafts. John H. Hopkins, n.d. 260p. 


$5.00. 

A big. profusely illustrated book showing 
how to be truly creative and artistic with a 
great variety of materials. 

**MOWRER, EDGAR. The dragon 
wakes. Morrow, 1939. 242p. $2.00. 

An analysis of the Sino-Japanese conflict 
written by one of America’s better-known 
foreign correspondents. After extensive obser- 
vations into many phases of the present situa- 
tion, the author has developed the thesis that 
Japan can never win in China. 


**NILES, BLAIR. The James. Farrar 
& Rinehart, c1939. 359p. $2.50. 


A literary treatment of the part the James 
River has played in Virginia’s past. It is not 
a geography, nor a history, but it is inter- 
estingly written and contains much that one 
never reads in the regular history. The book 
is one in the Rivers of America series, the total 
series to number twenty-four. The authors of 
these books will he novelists and poets. 4 

**OVERSTREET, H. A. Let me think. 


Macmillan, 1939. 106p. 60c. 

Written in popular style to point out the 
many ways in which “we can use and enjoy 
our minds to make life full.”” Through doors of 
simplicity the uninitiated fascinatingly enters 
realms of otherwise complexity. ’ 

**QUALEY, C. C. Norwegian settle- 
ment in the U. S. Northfield, Minn., 
Norwegian-American Historical Asso- 
ciation, 1938. 285p. $3.00. 

A scholarly study of the migration and 
settlement of the Norwegians in America, with 
many maps, tables, and an excellent bibliography. 
Of value in historical geography, history, and 
sociology. The book is well documented. 

**RuGG, HAROLD, ed. Democracy and 
the curriculum. Appleton-Century, 
c1939. 536p. $2.75. 

Yearbooks, prepared as they are by a number 
of authors, are likely to give evidence of a lack 
of continuity in treatment of the subject with 
which they deal. This third yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society dealing with Democracy 
and the curriculum comes close to constituting 
an exception to this statement. The fact that 
the chairman of the committee has written 
widely on the theme of this yearbook and the 
fact that he has written six of its chapters 


constitute at least a partial explanation of its 
continuity. Many readers will be disappointed 
that a more extensive treatment of the work 
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of the P. E. A. in curriculum constitution was 
not presented. 


**SPIVAK, JOHN. Secret armies; the 
new technique of Nazi warfare. Mod- 
ern Age, c1939. 160p. 50c. 

A small volume which gives a brief discussion 
of the activities of Nazi agents in Czechoslova- 
kia, England, and France, and a more lengthy 
discussion of their activities in the United 
States, Mexico,’ and Central America. Docu- 
mented with letters and records which add to 
its authenticity. 

**STEARNS, HAROLD E., ed. America 
now. Scribners, 1938. 606p. $3.00. 

An interpretation of the main features of 
our civilization today. It takes the form of an 
inquiry which brings together the opinions of 
thirty-six prominent Americans, men and wom- 
en, who are authorities in their respective 
fields. The value of the book rests in the view 
of contemporary America which it presents. 

**WALKUP, FAIRFAX. Dressing the 


part. F. S. Crofts, c1938. 397p. $4.00. 

Describing and sketching costumes of all cen- 
turies for men and women in all stations; 
superior reference for theatrical wardrobes. 

**WINSLOW, LEON. The integrated 
school art program. McGraw-Hill, 
1939. 391p. $3.50. 

This well-illustrated book is concerned with 
art as an outgrowth of the whole school curric- 
ulum. It should serve both the teacher of the 
arts and the teacher in general as an inspiring 
and practical handbook. The annotated bibliog- 
raphy is of particular interest. 


One Star Selections 
Buy with Your Next Hundred Dollars 


*ApAM, T. R. The museum and pop- 
ular culture American Association for 
Adult Education, 1939. 177p. $1.00. 

Basic, brief, and fundamental to an under- 
standing of this social institution. A more 
careful comparison with other educational and 


social agencies, and especially with libraries, 
would contribute to perspective. 
*AUGHINBAUGH, WILLIAM. I swear 


by Apollo. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
420p. $3.00. 

Thrilling life story of a physician with a yen 
for world-wide adventure mixed with service— 
and he had plenty of both. Intensely human— 
but there are more smiles than tears. 

*BEADNELL, C. M. Dictionary of sci- 
entific terms. Chemical Publishing Co., 
1939. 2385p. $3.00. 

A compact and useful reference tool based on 
definitions and terms found in current scientific 
literature. 

*BRADEN, CHARLES. The world’s re- 
ligions. Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 
c1939. 256p. $1.50. 

Perhaps as brief and at the same time as 
illuminating a presentation of the Religions of 
the World as could be packed into two hundred 
and fifty pages. Brevity is its asset on the one 
hand and on the other its liability. 

*BROWNELL, WILLIAM. Learning as 
reorganization. Duke University Press, 
1939. 87p. $1.00. 

A valuable addition to the research in arith- 
metic. The teacher and specialists alike can 
profit from reading this study. 


ini 
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*COLEMAN, SATIS. The book of bells. 
John Day, c1938. 177p. $2.50. 

A unique volume on legends, history, manu- 
facture, and uses of the world’s bells, singly and 
in carillons. 


*DEWEY, JOHN. Logic: an inquiry 
into thought. H. Holt, c1938. 546p. 
$4.00. 

This very significant but different book is a 
treatise on reflective thought. In a sense it 
takes up where Dewey’s “How We Think” 
leaves off. Serious students of education can- 
not afford to omit a study of this volume. It 
will not serve the learner of recipes. 


*Drury, AUBREY. California, an inti- 
mate guide. Harpers, c1939. 592p. 
$3.50. 

A guidebook and book of travel of California, 
designed principally for visitors to the San 
Francisco Exposition, but suitable for any 
traveller who wishes to get the most out of 
his stay in California. Some very striking 
photographs. 


*FAVINGER, CALVIN, and WILCOX, 
DANIEL. Social security taxation and 
records. Prentice-Hall, 1939.  649p. 
$5.00. 

The authors analyze the Social Security pro- 
gram in such a way as to be helpful in keeping 
proper records, adjusting accounting systems 
and calculating social security and other tax. 
The book will prove helpful to employers, social 
security and tax accountants, and to manu- 
facturers of office appliances relating to social 
security taxes. 

*FINE ARTS STAFF OF TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE. Art education today, 1939. 
Teachers College, Columbia, 1939. 94p. 
$1.25. 

A stimulating annual devoted to the problems 
of art education, this issue is specifically con- 
cerned with instruction at different levels from 
the elementary grades through the vocational 
school and teachers college. 


*FLAXMAN, EDWARD. Great feats of 
modern engineering. M. S. Mill, 1938. 
287p. $2.50. 


World-wide structures—bridges, canals, aque- 
ducts, docks, tunnels, railways, etc.—vividly 
described. 


*FoLey, Mary, and GENTLES, RUTH. 
Post haste. Harpers, 1939. 275p. $1.00. 

An excellent, well organized guide to letter 
writing. 

*FRANCK, RACHEL. | married a vaga- 
bond. Appleton-Century, 1939. 24lp. 
$2.50. 

Mrs. Harry Franck records some of her ex- 
periences and observations during the thousands 
of miles of journeying with her famous “vaga- 
bonding” husband to all parts of the world. 
It is a personal story of her reactions, of herself 


and her children living under varied conditions 
in cold lands, tropical lands, and desert areas. 


*FREEMAN, WILLIAM. Plain English; 

a book for those who seek a more inti- 

mate acquaintance with their own lan- 

on Appleton-Century, 1939. 189p. 
1.5 


Exciting, amusing, and instructive on all 
phases of the English language from a general 
history of the English tongue, through the 
various mechanics of the language, to a brief 
section on specimens of English. Its simple 
chatty language should make it valuable for 
those whose knowledge has become blurred. 


*GUSTAFSON, A. F., AND OTHERS. 
Conservation in the United States. 
Comstock Publishing Co., c1939. 445p. 
$3.00. 


Four Cornell professors present the aspects 
of soil, forests, minerals, and wild life in regard 
to waste or use. Liberal illustrations, extensive 
bibliographies. 


; *HALL, W. S., comp. Eyes on Amer- 
ica; the U. S. as seen by her artists. 
Studio Publications, 1939. 146p. $3.50. 
A picture of America as seen through the 
artist’s eye and as Americans see it. Well- 
printed illustrations, in black and white and 
in color, of the works of important painters. 
accompanied by a lively commentary to the 
illustrations and a bibliographical index. 


*Harris, T. O. The Kingfish—Huey 
P. Long, Dictator. New Orleans, Peli- 
ean Publishing Co., c1938. 284p. $2.00. 

That it is possible for a dictatorship to grow 
up in a _ constitutional democracy is clearly 
shown in this life story of Huey P. Long. The 
author attempts to write this account in an 
impartial and unbiased manner. It is a book 
that can be read with interest by many groups. 


*KAUFMAN, GERALD. The book of 
time. Julian Messner, c1938. 287p. 
$3.00. 

Thirty-nine different kinds of Time have been 
defined by the scientists and philosophers. A 
scholarly yet interesting book with an impor- 
tant chapter on the Calendar of the Future. 


*KREMER, J. BRUCE. John Hanson of 
Mulberry Grove. Albert and Charles 
Boni, 1938. 188p. $2.50. 


The biography of a prominent Maryland 
patriot of the Revolutionary era. Valuable in 
that it adds another chapter to a portion of 
American history which has often been negiected 


At 


—the Sca vian in 
America. 


*Political handbook of the world, 1939 
(Edited by Walter Mallory). Council 
on Foreign Relations, ¢c1939. 207p. 
$2.50. 


A basic reference book for libraries and 
research workers. 


*May, RoLLo. The art of counseling. 
Nashville, Cokesbury Press, 1939. 
247p. $2.00. 

A clear simplified treatment of the techniques 
of counseling. A sane balance is maintained 
between the different schools of psychological 
thought. 

*PRATT, FLETCHER. Secret and ur- 
gent; the story of codes and ciphers. 
Indianapolis, Bobbs-Merrill, 1939. 
282p. . $3.75. 

There is fascination in this subject, not only 
the fascination of mystery but of history. Take 
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for example the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy, 
to say nothing of the various spy codes. You 
will probably look up this book without further 
review. 


*RoyaL SociaL Boarp. Social work 
and legislation in Sweden. Albert Bon- 
nier, 1938. 352p. $1.00. 


An account of social conditions in Sweden 
viewed against their proper economic back- 
ground. 


*RUDIN, HARRY. Germans 
Cameroons, 1884-1914. 
Yale University Press, 
$4.00. 


An attempt to present a picture of the 
operation of modern imperialism. It is done by 
a case study of a small area in West Africa. 
The author concludes that the German Colonial 
administration was efficient and commendable. 


*St. DENIS, RUTH. Ruth St. Denis, 


an unfinished life. Harpers, 1939. 391p. 
$3.75. 


An entertaining autobiography of a _ great 
woman. The present critic felt slightly dis- 
appointed that the book should be so much like 
other similar works, for Miss St. Denis is so 
very individual a person; but there is ample 
measure of the two essentials—famous names, 
and amusing anecdotes about them. 


in the 
New Haven, 
1938.  456p. 


*SEATON, GEORGE. What to see and 
do in Mexico. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 351p. 
$3.50. 


A travel guide (“opinionated and selective’’ 
as the author writes in the preface) that deals 
with the most interesting features of Mexico and 
the Mexican people. Beautifully illustrated. - A 
good companion for any who visit Mexico. 


*SLOCUM, ROSALIE, and Topp, ANN. 
A key to New York. Modern Age, 
c1939. 312p. 


An intimate guide to the interesting parts, 
places and buildings of the city of New York. 


*SOLONEVICH, IVAN. The Soviet para- 
dise lost. Paisley Press, c1938. 314p. 
$2.50. 


An account of the workings of the Soviet 
apparatus, written from an anti-Soviet view- 
point, in which the author relates, in a unique 
manner, his experiences in a Russian concentra- 
tion camp. The dominant point stressed is that 
the concentration camp is a normal cross section 
of Soviet life. 


*TURNER, C. E. Principles of health 


education. Boston, D. C. Heath, c1939. 
335p. $2.00. 
Outlining a broad program’ coordinating 


classroom, athletic. and community health ac- 
tivities, plus correlations with other school 
subjects. Grades I to XII. 


*VAN BuSKIRK, EpGar F. Principles 
of healthful living. Dial Press, c1938. 
386p. $3.00. 


Organized around the body functions, with 
practical backgrounds and advice. 
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*VERRILL, A. HyATT. Strange ani- 
mals and their stories. Boston, L. C. 
Page, c1939. 235p. $2.50. 


Keenly evaluates the “strangeness” 


n that is 
most interesting and instructive. 


*WELCH, GALBRAITH. The unveiling 
of Timbuctoo. Morrow, 1939. 3511p. 
$3.50. 


Unusual discussion of one of the most exciting 
journeys of discovery in the Dark Continent, 
taken about 100 years ago when a Christian 
was taking many risks in penetrating this in- 
tolerant Mohammedan realm. It is the story of 
Caillee, a Frenchman who journeyed from the 
west coast to Timbuctoo and thence northward 
across the Sahara. 


*YOUNG, PAULINE. Scientific social 
surveys and research. Prentice-Hall, 
1939. 619p. $3.00. 


Primarily for students of sociology, but should 
be helpful to those educational leaders who are 
engaged in developing hools for ity 
improvement. Comprehensive in scope. includ- 
ing the preparation of schedules. procedures in 
gathering data, statistical techniques, and in- 
terpretation of data. A good reference book in 
the library of a teacher education institution. 


Books Received 


ALLEN, ARTHUR. The golden plover, 
and other birds. (American bird biog- 
raphies, 2nd series). Comstock Pub- 
lishing Co., 1939. 324p. $3.00. 

Adding twenty-seven unique “told-by-the-bird- 


himself” stories to a previous series; features 
action photos by author. 


BEUTNER, R. Life’s beginning on the 
earth. Baltimore, Williams and Wil- 
kins, 1938. 222p. $3.00. 

Discussing the experiments with virus crystals 
—seemingly a link between the dead and the 
living structures. The origin of life on the 
planet? Slow—but ever developing. 


CHAPMAN, FRANK. 
castle. 
$3.00. 

High lights of eight seasons’ observations by 


a naturalist on an island in Gatun Lake, Canal 
ne. 


Life in an air 
Appleton-Century, 1938. 250p. 


CONKLIN, GROFF. All about subways. 
Messner, c1938. 212p. $2.50. 


Illustrating and explaining every step, from 
first surveys to final service. 


‘EDLUND, S. W., and M. G. Pick your 
job—and land it! Prentice-Hall, 1938. 
300p. $3.00. 


Attempts to tell a person how he can sell 
himself or his services to best advantage. 


EVANS, ROBERT. Practices, trends, 


and issues in reporting to parents on 
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the welfare of the child in school. 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 98p. $1.05. 


This Ed. D. study indicates the need for the 
measurement or evaluation of all of the goals 
of education, not merely subject matter achieve- 
ment. The author’s concept of reporting to 
parents includes all methods of communication. 


FEDERAL WRITERS’ ProJEcT. Birds of 
the world. Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 
205p. $1.75. 


Descriptions and photographs of typical 
species; not a field key or bird dictionary. 


Forp, JAMES W. The Negro and the 
Democratic front. International Pub- 
lishers, c1938. 222p. $2.00. - 


The book might more properly have been 
called, “‘The Negro on the Communistic Front.” 
A collection of papers, and reports of meetings 
of communistic groups within the American 
Communist Party. Reveals extent to which 
program is being carried into the ranks of 
American Negro population. 


GIBBONS, EMMA. Someone has been 
here before you. Buffalo, N. Y., the 
author, c1939. 134p. $1.50. 

A short history of the Niagara Frontier. 


HALL, CyrIL. The sea and its won- 


ders. M. S. Mill, n.d. 256p. $2.50. 
Clear, interesting explanations of many 
forces — geological, chemical, physical — that 


formed the ocean, and descriptions of its in- 
finitely varied life. 


HAVLIK, H. F. Service charges in gas 
and electric rates. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press, 1938. 234p. $2.75. 

A careful study and analysis of “service 
charges” made by gas and electric companies. 
It breaks down the “service charge” into its 
component items and charges for each. Its 
analysis is good. The conclusions drawn are 
subject to the differences of opinion as to what 
“cost elements” of a utility such as gas and 
electricity should be allocated to service charge. 


HoLsrook, STEWART. Let them live. 
Macmillan, 1938. 178p. $2.00. 


“They” are the industrial workers of our land, 
for whose protection against accidents a long 
fight has been waged. 


HoLMEs, Harry. Have you had your 
vitamins? Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
60p. $1.00. 


Included—scientific facts; excluded—advertis- 
ing fiction. 


Hopper, VINCENT. Medieval number 
symbolism. Columbia University Press, 
1938. 241p. $2.90. 


Explaining certain ancient habits of endow- 
ing numerals with strange meanings ; interesting 
contribution to the history of mathematics. 


JacoBs, Morris B. Chemical analysis 
of foods and food products. Van Nos- 
trand, c1938. 537p. $6.00. 
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A comprehensive reference and manual, mak- 
ing new tests and determinations available to 
home economics and chemistry laboratories. 


JASNY, N. Research methods on farm 
use of tractors. Columbia University 
Press, 1938. 2783p. $3.75. 


A scholarly study of the i 
in the chief aspect of farm 
on. 


KIERZEK, JOHN. Macmillan handbook 
of English. Macmillan, 1939. 432p. 
$1.25. 


One of the best of these handbooks that has 
yet appeared. 


LAKE, SIMON. Submarine. Appleton- 
Century, 1938. 3038p. $3.00. 


The first workable “subs” were his; danger 
and excitement filled this inventor's life. 


LATIMER, WENDELL. The oxidation 
states of the elements and their poten- 
tials in aqueous solutions. Prentice- 
Hall, 1938. 352p. $3.00. 


LINTON, M. ALBERT. Life insurance 
speaks for itself. Harpers, 1939. 121p. 


$1.50. 
The book explains and answers many of the 
more important adverse criticisms offered 


against the management of life insurance com- 
panies. Well worth anyone’s time to read. 
Particularly valuable to all policyholders. 


LIPPINCOTT, JOSEPH W. Animal 
neighbors of the countryside. Philadel- 
phia, J. B. Lippincott, c1938. 272p. 
$2.50. 

Twenty-seven chapters, each on the habits 

wild 


of a certain creature we should better 
understand. 


NEEDHAM, JOSEPH, and PAGEL, WAL- 
TER, eds. Background to modern sci-. 
ence. Macmillan, c1938. 243p. $2.00. 


Ten lectures at Cambridge University, chiefly 
on the past forty years of science history. 


NORTHRIDGE, W. L. Health for mind 
spirit. Abingdon, c1938. 200p. 
.00. 


Based upon the theories and more or less 
successful practice by the author of the methods 
of the Freudian scratchings of the surface of a 
depth of knowledge which sooner or later must 
constitute a vital part of the equipment of the 
worth-while minister and teacher. Chapter 
on Religion as a Prophylactic rewarding. 


Norwoop, JOsEPH. The Tammany 
legend (Tamanend). Boston, Meador 
Publishing Company, 1938. 248p. $2.00. 


The interpretation of the story of the St. 
Tammany tradition in American government 
and what democracy owes to Indian ideals as 
exemplified by Tamanent, an Indian chieftain. 
The author was assisted by a geologist and 
authorities on Indians. An appendix of about 
fifty years of scientific and historical notes. 
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PHILLIPS, BERNATH. Fundamental 
handball (Barnes Dollar Sports Li- 
brary). A. S. Barnes, 1937. 124p. 
$1.00. 

Intelligent, accurate and fascinating descrip- 
tion of every phase of handball including— 
equipment, playing hints, etiquette and warm- 
ing up for the novice; kill shots, strategy, and 
tournament conditioning for the more advanced. 
Game techniques carefully analyzed, and clearly 
and adequately illustrated. Contains glossary 
rules and syllabus, of value to teacher. 


POMERANTZ, SIDNEY. New York, an 
American city, 1783-1803; a study of 
urban life. Columbia University Press, 
1938. 531lp. $5.00. 


A contribution to the growing literature on 
the subject of urban life and urbanization. 


Rose, Mary, and Bostey, BERTLYN. 
Our cereals. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, 1938. 34p. 35c. 

A practical unit on nutrition which may be 


carried out with little equipment in fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. 


SAULNIER, RAYMOND. Contemporary 
monetary studies of some recent theo- 
ries of money, prices, and production. 
Columbia University Press, 1938. 420p. 
$4.00. 

A critical study of the monetary theories 
held by the English economists, R. G. Hawtrey, 
D. H. Robertson, F. A. von Hayek, and J. M. 
Keynes. The analysis is concise and scholarly. 
The book should be studied by those interested 


in monetary theory, particularly as it bears on 
business cycles. 


SLocuM, ROSALIE, and Topp ANN. A 
a 4 New York. Harpers, 1939. 312p. 


A current reference book for visitors to one 
of the two fairs. 


_ Step, Epwarp, ed. Marvels of insect 
life. McBride, 1938. 486p. $3.75. 


A dramatic volume with lavish illustrations. 


STEPHENSON, GEORGE. American his- 
tory since 1865. Harpers, c1939. 682p. 
$3.50. 

A scholarly story of the last seventy years 
of our national life. Good balance is maintained 
between the political, social and economic, and 
there is a well-selected group of illustrations and 
maps, plus an informative bibliography. 


STERLING, GEORGE. The radio manual; 
new 8rd ed. rev. D. Van Nostrand, 
c1938. 1120p. $6.00. 


Adding full data on newest aspects as avia- 
tion, auto, police; revised International and F. 
Cc. C. Rules. 


STRICKLAND, RuTH. Study of the 
possibilities of graphs as means of in- 
struction in the first four grades of the 
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elementary school. (Teachers College 
Contributions to Education No. 745). 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
1938. 172p. $1.85. 


A significant contribution to research in audio- 
visual education. 


WEINTRAUB, RUTH. Government cor- 
porations and state law. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. 200p. $2.75. 

This monograph analyzes “those problems 
which involve the effect of state law on national 
government corporations and the reaction of the 
latter on state law.” The study would be of 
special value to students of modern government. 


Wewpay, Roy. Your automobile and 
you. H. Holt, c1938. 251p. 88c. 


Text for a course in driving, with enough on 
mechanics, and the emphasis on highway habits. 


Woopin, J. C. Home mechanics for 
girls. McCormick-Mathers Co., c1938. 
121p. 60c. 


Explaining home woodwork, wiring, machines, 
tools, ete., and giving suggestions on repairs. 


Children’s Literature 


****PETERSHAM, MAup, and MISKA. 
Stories from the Old Testament. Phil- 
adelphia, Winston, 1938. (Pages un- 
numbered.) $2.75. 

There is so much reverence in the telling and 
illustrating of the stories of Jc. »h, Moses, 
Ruth, and David that no child can cume in con- 
tact with this book without carrying a pro- 
found impression through life. An experience 
due every child. 


***GRAHAME, KENNETH. The reluc- 
tant dragon. Holiday House, c1938. 
(Pages unnumbered.) $1.25. 

First appeared as a chapter in Dream days. 
The names of the two who made the incompa- 


rable Wind in the Willows are enough to insure 
an exceptional story artistically told. 


***MATHIEWS, FRANKLIN. Boy 
Scouts’ yearbook of fun and_ fiction. 
Appleton-Century, c1938. 274p. $2.00. 

Twenty-one stories selected from juvenile 


literature by recognized writers of fiction make 
up the volume. A real boy’s book. 


***V ANCE, MARGUERITE. Capitals of 
the world. Thos. Y. Crowell, c1938. 
127p. $2.00. 


Here is an idea that embraces thirty sig- 
nificant cities and presents them in carefully 
selected photographs and words. Especially 
well has the problem of comparisons been 
handled by pointing out landmarks common to 
several capitals. 


**BRAGDON, LILLIAN. Words on 


wings; the story of communication. 
Farrar & Rinehart, 
$1.75. 


c1938. 1156p. 
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Exercise is important 
to a child’s health and 
so are desks that prevent 


SCHOOLROOM SLoyc 


Exercise such as the lad shown above is enjoying, 
is a vital part of a boy's training. But such exercise occu- 
pies only a few moments of his day. He spends hours at 


his school desk. 

That is why it is so im- 
portant that obsolete, ill-fit- 
ting desks be replaced by 

ned to 
baild good posture habits. 

The American Seating 
Company manufactures 
school seating with pos- 
ture advantages—seating 
equipment that meets your 
needs exactly—at every 
cost level. Your inquiry will 
bring complete details. 
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An interesting study of communication from 
man’s primitive signs and gutturals to his scien- 
tific achievements in wireless, radio and tele- 


vision. Boys and girls of the junior high 
school age should find this took profitable 
reading. It provides good supplementary ma- 


terial for a teaching unit on the junior high 
school level. 


**BURGESS, THORNTON. 
story-log burns. 
& Co., 1938. 195p. $2.00. 


A companion volume to Tales from _ the 
storyteller’s house that will appeal not only to 
nature lovers but to those who love Thornton 
Burgess. The illustrations in color by Lemuel 
Palmer give each animal an individual per- 
sonality. 


While the 
Boston, Little, Brown 


**CLARK, FLORENCE. The printing 
trades and their workers. Scranton, 
Pa., International Textbook Co., 1939. 
$2.00. 


Sponsored by the Occupational Research Sec- 
tion of the National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation to provide information on the nature 
of the printing jobs for the young people who 
are interested in this as a lifework. Many 
illustrations add much to the carefully de- 
veloped research approach. 


**HALLIBURTON, RICHARD. Second 
book of marvels: the Orient. Indian- 
apolis, Bobbs-Merrill, c1938. 310p. 
$2.50. 


Covering the Orient as did the first book the 
Americas, the author has produced effectively a 
treatment of the unusual from Greece to the 
East. Illustrations are unusually graphic and 
challenging. 


**KELLY, RAYMOND. Me and Andy; 
a boy and dog story. Chicago, Albert 
Whitman, 1938. 164p. $1.50. 

A “Boy and Dog” story told in the intimate 


fashion attractive to other boys who love dogs. 
Easy vocabulary and large print. 


**Moon, GRACE. Solita. 
Doran, 1938. 241p. $2.00. 


The story of a Mexican girl who has many 
interesting experiences on a journey to the 
north with her aunt and uncle. Culture and 
life in realistic way are presented through 
these media. For early readers from nine to 
twelve. 


Doubleday, 


**PETERSHAM, MAUDE, and MISKA. 
The four and Lena. Doubleday, Doran, 
1938. 216p. $2.00. 

Like “Martin the Goose Boy” this story car- 
ries the reader to the Black Forest and makes 
real the experiences of boys and girls in the 
culture of that region. Format attractive and 
vocabulary adapted for readers twelve years of 
age and under 


*ASBJORNSEN, P. C. Fairy tales from 
the far north. Grossett & Dunlap, n.d. 
285p. 50c. 


A popular and inexpensive collection of the 
famous Norwegian’s fairy tales. 
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Barer, MARIAN E. The wonders of 


water. Farrar & Rinehart, c1938. 
122p. $1.50. 
Surprisingly ex di ay gster’s knowl- 


of this familiar fluid. 


*BAvuER, W. W., and EpGLey, LESLIE. 
Your health dramatized (Selected ra- 
dio scripts). E. P. Dutton, 1939. 526p. 
$2.25. 


Suitable for real or simulated school broad- 
casts. 


*BLOOM, MARGARET. Down the Ohio. 
Chicago, A. Whitman, 1938. 201p. 
$1.50. 

The pioneers are moving West. Difficulties 
and dangers constitute the daily experiences 
of those pushing out to Kentucky. By the 
author of other Young America Books. For 
third, fourth, and fifth grade readers. 


*MCCLINTOCK, THEODORE. The under- 
water zoo. Vanguard Press, c1938. 
lllp. $1.75. 


Short life-stories of creatures—chiefly 
sects—that hatch in water. 


in- 
*TALBOT, ETHEL. The story natural 
history. Thos. Nelson, n.d. 256p. 
$1.50. 
Forty-two animals—finny, furry, feathered— 


described briefly by true tales of adventurous 
hunting; for fifth graders. 


GORDON, DOROTHY, and LOoFTIS, JOHN. 
Come to France. American Book Com- 
pany, c1939. 155p. $1.00. 


LYNDE, C. J. Science experiences 
with inexpensive equipment. Scranton, 
Pa., International Publishing Co., 1939. 
258p. $1.60. 

Two hundred informal home and kitchen 
“stunts” with bottles, tubes, balls, etc., that 


are surprisingly instructive. A fine present for 
a clever youngster. 


Mawson, C. O. S., and WHITING, 


KATHERINE. Roget’s treasure of words, 
Crowell, c1939. 444p. $1.10. 


Caxton, 1938. 215p. $2.50. 
SNELL, GEORGE. And—if man triumph. 


Texts 


BABCOCK, ROBERT, AND OTHERS. Crea- 
tive writing for college students. Amer- 
ican Book Co., c1938. 595p. $2.25. 


BRADBURY, ROBERT. A first book in 
chemistry; 3rd edition. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1938. 639p. $1.80. 


DEGROAT, Harry, and YOUNG, WIL- 
Iroquois new standard arith- 


LIAM. 
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metic; book two. Syracuse, Iroquois 
Publishing Company, ¢c1938. 540p. 96c. 


Foros, JOHN, and Bray, J. L. Ger- 
man grammar for chemists and other 
science students. John Wiley, 1938. 
8323p. $2.25. 


With graded lessons and comprehensive chem- 
ical vocabulary. ad 


HAGGARD, Howarb. Science of health 
and disease; rev. ed. Harpers, c1938. 
594p. $3.00. 

A practical combination of physiology and 


personal hygiene on the college level is revised 
to incorporate new findings. 


HASEK, C. W. Principles of econom- 
ics. Prentice-Hall, c1938. 643p. $3.50. 


HeIL, HERMAN, and BENNETT, WIL- 
LARD. Fundamental principles of phy- 
sics. Prentice-Hall, c1938. 631p. $3.75. 


For students of physics and engineering in a 
course that runs parallel with calculus. 


HUDELSON, ROBERT. Farm manage- 
ment. Macmillan, 1939. 396p. $1.80. 


A high-school textbook planned for the in- 
dividual farm operator or prospective farm 
owner and covering the various business phases 
of running a farm from choosing a farm to 
planning the cropping system and keeping books. 
Valuable information for all youngsters taking 
high school agriculture or planning to farm. 


ALS 


IN SPELLING 


This series of text-workbooks blazes a 
new trail to success in teaching spelling. 
Goals in Spelling provides both the 
method and the materials for reaching 
the following vital objectives: 
@ Spell each word correctly and 
automatically 
Pronounce each word clearly 
and correctly 
@ Know the meaning of each word 
@ Use each word correctly 
In the primary grades, careful provision 
is made for solving difficulties in word 
recognition, in letter formation, and in 
the association of print with either cur- 
sive script or manuscript writing. 
There is 2 book for each grade from 
one through eight. 


WEBSTER PUBLISHING CO. 


1888 WASHINGTON AVE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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IRWIN, FREDERICK, and SHERWOOD, G. 
R. General and inorganic chemistry. 
Philadelphia, P. Blakiston, c1939. 582p. 
$3.50. 


A new college text of careful selections from 
standard topics, avoiding encyclopedic treatment. 


Les, KATHRYN. Adventuring in art. 
Appleton-Century, cl1939. 224p. $1.68. 

A desirable text for the secondary-school pupil 
dealing primarily with the graphic arts and 
providing art material to supplement knowl- 
edge acquired through the activity program. 
Organized to provide for creative, apprecia- 
tional, and functional experiences in art—art 
as a part of life, not isolated from other school 
subjects. 


MCPHERSON, WILLIAM, AND OTHERS. 
Laboratory units in chemistry. Boston, 
Ginn & Co., c1938. 329p. 80c. 


PAHLOW, EDWIN. Directed studies in 
world history (to accompany Man’s 
great adventure, rev.). Boston, Ginn & 
Co., c1939. 129p. 48c. 


PHILLIPS, HARRY, AND OTHERS. Ag- 
ricuiture and farm life. Macmillan, 
1939. 496p. $1.48. 


A well-planned and thought-provoking high- 
school textbook of general agriculture. A mod- 
ified unit method of treatment is followed with 
each unit divided into large topics and pre- 


[May 


sented in a single chapter appropriately fol- 
lowed by Something to Do and reference for 
further study. One of the better textbooks of 
agriculture. In a region depending mainly on 
agriculture this book or a similar one should 
be in every southern high school library. 
PICKETT, HALE. An analysis of proofs 
and solutions of exercises used in plane 
geometry tests. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, 1938. 120p. $1.60. 


SHATTUCK, MARQUIS, and CAULEY, 
THoMAS. Steps to good English for 
high schools. Syracuse, Iroquois Pub- 
lishing Co., c1939. 279p. 88c. 


Swirt, ERNEST. A system of chem- 
ical analysis. Prentice-Hall, 1939. 589p. 
$4.25. 


Superior reference for qualitative and semi- 
quantitative determinations. 


Urcu, Erwin. Scaling the centuries. 
Boston, D. C. Heath, c1939. 838p. 
$2.12. 


WALLER, WILLARD. The family; a 
dynamic interpretation. Cordon Co., 
c1938. 621p. $4.00. 


WRINN, Mary J. Elements of jour- 
nalism; rev. ed. Harpers, 1939. 376p. 


$2.00. 
Revised edition of a basic school approach. 


35 W. 32nd St. 
New York 


GUIDANCE 


IN THE 


SECONDARY 


SCHOOL 


SHIRLEY A. HAMRIN, Ph.D. 


- Associate Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


and 


CLIFFORD E. ERICKSON, Ph.D. 


Assistant Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY CO. 


Tas book supplies the need for up- 
to-date and practical material bear- 
ing upon the guidance of secondary 
school students within the school pro- 
gram. It is especially rich in guidance 
devices, concrete directions, and illus- 
trative material. 


After setting forth the principles of 
guidance, the book evaluates various 
types of guidance procedure; explains 
the setup of practical programs based 
on adolescent needs; shows what can 
be done in any high school without the 
aid of guidance specialists; describes 
procedures, record keeping, and sched- 
uling; discusses the problems of student 
adjustment and methods of dealing 
with them; gives special attention to 
the organization of the home room for 
guidance work; and considers the com- 
munity facilities for promoting guid- 
ance. No important question bearing 
on the problem is overlooked. 
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W. C. ERASERS 
all three 
Quality Products 


Costello Double 

Sewed Eraser 
High quality felt and double sewed construction 
greatest possible durabilits will not spread 
erases efficiently 


assures 


easy to clean 


Weber Noiseless Eraser 
Light weight wood back holds shape permanently; felt 
protected edges prevent noise wide felt~ 


when dropoed 
clean blackboards thoroughts 


Webco All Felt 
Sewed Eraser 
Exceptional value. all felt. all sewed. quality eraser 


Double locked stitches prevent ravelling and misshapen 
felt strips 


Reque sts for free samples should be made on 
school letterhead and addressed to Dept P.5 


WEBER COSTELLO CO. 


Illinois 
MAPS (LOBES BLACK BOARDS CHALKS 
ERASERS ACCESSORIES 


THE INFLUENCE OF GEOGRAPHY ON OUR 
ECONOMIC LIFE. By Ridgley and Ekblaw. 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE. By Jone 


ECONOMICS — BASIC PRINCIPLES AND 
PROBLEMS. By Michels. A 


THE G PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicego San Francisco Boston Toronte ondon Sydney 
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Distinctive lroquois Contributions to American Schools 
STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS ,,./°5, 


By Marours Suarruck and Thomas Cates 


The third book of the Steps to Good | nelish Series 


A combined textbook, workbook, and speller all in one which vitalizes the teaching of 
high sehool English. [ts organization is such that it makes full provision for all high school 
students —those who plan to go to college and those who do not STEPS TO GOOD ENG. 
LISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS is so practical and so complete that it constitutes an excellent 
handbook in English which the student can use throughout his entire high school course. 

STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade Seven, STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH for Grade 
Kight, and STEPS TO GOOD ENGLISH FOR HIGH SCHOOLS give a most complete 
coverage ol all | nelish re quirements for Grades Seven thre ugh Twelve These three books 
meet the recommendations and spirit of AN ENPERIENCE CLRRICLLE MIN ENGLISH, 
the Report of the National Couneil of Peachers of English 


THE TROQULOETS NEW STANDARD ARITHMETIC SERIES 


By Harry DEW. and Wittiaw Youne 


A Three-Book Series A Series by Grades 
A completely new series of arithmetic: which meets in a superior way present-day require- 
ments tno the teaching of arithmeti Phis most carefully prepared series is thoroughly modern 
and unusually teachable It was built for the pupil 


IROQUOIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, INC. 


Hlome Office: SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 
CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS 


NEW YORK 


The Child Development Readers 


MAKING VISETS 


By 


Joura Harris 


Instructor. 


Pak units in this second reader of the Child Development Readers are Phrough the Forest 


Where Indians Lived A Factory and a Diary Our Story Club At the Fire Station 


In the R 


wk Garden IT hese ive delightful informational stories about things in whieh 


children of this age are interested Before each unit. four rohit pages of gravure pietures 


with stimulate questions, GIVe Visia aids that insure a fe of mental readiness 


ter reading The -<tortes are tlustrated in four colors | readers in this series were the 


Houghton Mifflin Company == 


Bostou New York Chicage Dallas Atlanta san Francisee 
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